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THE EDUCATION AT OUR PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS. 


RaTHER than criticise our whole educational system, which un- 
doubtedly requires a great deal of reform, I will confine myself to an 
examination of the system prevalent at our public schools. From 
the point of view of the welfare of the country these are the schools 
which it is most important to keep at a high pitch of educational 
perfection, for they still deal with the greater part of our best raw 
material, and it is to them we continue to look to supply the 
majority of our leading men. 

Bat in the light of our experience daring the last few years we 
have begun to appreciate the fact that many of our leading men 
have been found wanting. They have not the capacity nor the 
requisite type of mind to deal with the problems they have to face. 
Their training, in fact, has been severely at fault, and it is not 
unfair, I believe, to hold our public schools responsible for a very 
large proportion of the muddling we have recently seen in the 
management of national affairs. 

Assuming that the object of any institution for general educa- 
tion is as far as possible to render the pupil more fit to meet the 
modern conditions of life, the efficiency of any such institution 
may be stated as the ratio of the increase in fitness of the average 
pupil to meet the modern conditions of life to the necessary 
monetary outlay for the same period—or, briefly, the ratio of 
output to input. 

Now if this test be applied to the schools under consideration 
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their efficiency will hardly bear comparison with any other schools 
in the Kingdom. 

The output of our great public schools, viz., the aggregate 
increase of fitness for the modern requirements of life imparted to 
the pupils by their training, is extremely low, whereas the input 
in the shape of fees for tuition and board is very high. 

The results produced then by our public schools are far from 
satisfactory, despite the fact that the latter are fed with the best 
raw material, and receive fees out of all proportion to the education 
given. It is obvious, therefore, that the system of education is at 
fault, 80 we will now proceed to examine this. 

In order to do so it will first be advisable for the purpose of 
comparison to outline a correct and efficient system which shall 
be determined on the following principle, viz., define the object 
of public school education, then lay out a system to attain that 
object most efficiently: 

Now the main object of the education at our public schools is (or 
should be at any rate) as far as possible in the given time to render 
the average pupil more capable for life’s work, by which I mean to 
assist in fitting him to meet the modern conditions of life, to 
strive successfully in his business or profession, to live wisely with 
high principles, to live healthily, in fact to live well and successfally. 
If with this definition in view, and untrammeled by any tradition 
or prejudice, one proceeds to lay out a logical scheme of training, 
some such result will be obtained as that outlined below; it being 
assumed that for the class of boys that are educated at the schools 
under consideration, viz., the sons of the well-to-do classes, the 
proper time to begin specialisation is at about the age of eighteen, or 
when leaving public school. 

A boy should of course begin a good many of the subjects men- 
tioned, and in a few become pretty well advanced, at his preparatory 
school. On leaving his public school, if he has reached the sixth 
form he should have a thorough knowledge of the whole course of 
subjects, at any rate as far as they may be compulsory. 


(1) PaysioLocy, ZooLocy, Botany. 


Firstly teach a boy about himself, about which he is naturally 
most interested, and therefore ready to learn. 

Teach him physiology. Give him a thorough though general 
knowledge of human physiology, and then to broaden out and show 
him his relative position to the rest of the living world, add a 
sufficient knowledge of zoology and botany to give him an intelligent 
insight into the relations and origin of the various forms of life, 
and an appreciation of the theory of Darwin. 
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At the age of thirteen or fourteen, when a boy first arrives at a 
public school, an extended and straightforward teaching of physiology 
would do much to obviate mistakes which otherwise a boy may often 
fall into through ignorance. It would transform the mystical and 
curious into the scientific and interesting. 

A knowledge of physiology may tend to make some boys nervous 
about their health ; but this objection is not of course serious, and 
it must be rememembered that physiology does not treat of disease, 
but of the structure of the sound human body and the functions of 
its various organs. 


/ 
(2) Astronomy, GEOLOGY, GEOGRAPHY. 


Now having arranged to give the boy as starting point some 
knowledge of himself, and then of his position in nature asa human 
being, next teach him some more of the world he lives on, «.¢., the 
fundamental facts of astronomy, elementary geology, physical and 
ordinary geography. 

With regard to this last subject, the relative positions of the 
different countries and towns should be taught as far as possible 
with reference to the main steamship routes and railways of the 
world, 7.¢., to the means of communication between them. Further, 
geography is to a large extent best taught, not as an isolated subject, 
but incidentally, ¢.g., in connection with history. 


(3) History. 


Next let him be taught somethirtg of the world of human beings 
in which he is to live. Teach him the outlines of the history of the 
world; teach him generally how and why the various nations rose 
to and fell from power, and the relative positions of the great 
nations of to-day. 


(4) Maruemarics, 


Having taught a boy to some extent what he is, and where and 
under what surroundings and conditions he is living, we must teach 
him how best to live in his present environment. Now, about the 
most important thing for any boy to learn is clear thinking, and 
since all clear thinking depends ultimately on mathematical prin- 
ciples he should obviously have a thorough training in the more 
elementary mathematics. The following pure branches should 
be taught, viz., algebra, geometry, trigonometry, conic sections 
(analytical) and the calculus, and alongside of these as soon as 
possible such applied branches as statics and dynamics. 
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With regard to geometry discard Euclid ; all that is useful therein 
can be learnt elsewhere, and is usually more plainly dealt with as 
to both language and method. Farther, all geometry and statics, 
dynamics, &c., should be taught as far as possible by graphic 
methods, each pupil having a drawing board and T-square, and 
drawing his figures to scale. This is the easiest and most direct 
way of studying these subjects, and the pupil sees at once the use 
of what he is learning, and becomes interested. 


(5) Puysics, CHEMISTRY. 


When the first principles of mathematics have been presented to 
@ boy, in order to make him a “clear thinker” he must be taught 
gradually to apply these principles in all different spheres of 
thought, learning to apply them first in those subjects most akin to 
mathematics, as the various sciences, and then extending their 
application to subjects more remote, so that ultimately he will 
acquire an almost unconscious habit of using mathematical con- 
ceptions and principles in attacking any problem of life. 

Hence, as physics and chemistry are two of the most generally 
useful and interesting sciences, these two subjects should certainly 
stand next for the pupil to study. The teaching of these subjects 
should of course include experimental work, and the pupil should 
learn to carry out most experiments himself. 


(6) ENGLISH. 


The next thing to do is to make him a useful {clear thinker ; to 
see that he learns to express himself clearly on paper, and verbally. 
This point of course should be attended to all along, and a boy 
should be called upon to write essays, draw up concise reports, and 
give verbal explanations before his class mates at every suitable 
opportunity. In addition though, considerable study should be 
given to English. Besides essay writing a boy should be compelled 
to read plenty of standard English works to help him to acquire 


good style, 
(7) FrencH, GERMAN. 


As these are the two languages most generally useful in busi- 
ness, leisure, or any scientific or other study, a boy should have a 
good knowledge of both on leaving public school. 

The teaching of conversation is a difficulty, but probably not in- 
surmountable. Atany rate the power of translation and expression 
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of thought in French and German is extremely valuable to any man 
without the power of conversation, which can always be acquired 
by special tuition if necessary. 


(8) ATOLETICS, 


It goes without saying that a boy should have the opportunity of 
plenty of regular exercise all the time he is at school. 

What form it chiefly takes doesn’t matter, but don’t let him get 
to Kave too exalted an idea of games and exercise for their own 
sakes, and to imagine that they will of necessity form an important 
part of his futare life. , 


(9) Economics, ConsTiruTioNaL History, Principles oF Com- 
MERCE, HYGIENE, 


Before a boy is well fitted for life he must be capable of be- 
coming a good citizen—i.¢., among other things, he must be able 
to form intelligent opinions on politics and public affairs. He 
should be conversant with the main principles of economics, and 
should study constitutional history. He should understand the 
powers and responsibilities of municipal and other local authorities, 
the principles, customs, and most frequently used terms of finance 
and commerce. He should acquire a knowledge of civil law, espe- 
cially relating to those points which are apt to crop up in every day 
life, e.g., with regard to leasing and purchase of houses, ordinary 
business contracts, &c. Further, a knowledge of hygiene and the 
general principles of modern house drainage and water supply could 
be added with advantage. 

It is probably not beyond the truth to say that hardly a boy of 
eighteen or nineteen on leaving public school has the most elemen- 
tary idea of ordinary commercial and financial transactions. He 
would not understand the meaning of a simple balance sheet, still 
less would he know how to criticise one. Common business _ter- 
minology is Greek to him. And yet a few fundamental ideas of 
business are essential to every man, or else he suffers for his 
ignorance. They can be taught easily and quickly, but if merely 
“picked up” are acquired laboriously and slowly, and without 
coherence. 


(10) RELIGIon. 


No man can live well and snccessfully in the follest sense with- 
out high principles, and a lack of these is liable to ruin or check 
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any man’s career, despite his mental capacities. Circumstances will 
often catch the man of only moderate morals tripping. Nothing is 
therefore more important than to inculcate high principles into a 
boy all through his training. The most effective way of doing this 
is probably the indirect—.c., by example ; and incidentally a boy will 
meet examples in actual life, history, and fiction. Most boys to begin 
with are taught some form of religion at home as a basis of high 
principles ; but it is distinctly unwise to make attendance at chapel 
generally compulsory, and so leave it open to boys to infer that all 
high principle necessarily rests on a form of religion founded on 
dogma and tradition. The question as to a boy attending religious 
service should rest between him and his parents. The only direct 
means I would favour of keeping the importance of high principles 
before boys at a public school would be to make them attend broad 
undogmatic sermons or moral discourses—say two of half an hour 
each every Sunday. These might be compulsory. 

So far attention has only been paid to those points which appear 
essential in training our public school boy to best meet the modern 
conditions of life. Hence the foregoing subjects must be compulsory. 
It remains now to deal with the comparatively less important part 
of his education, and give him the opportunity of specially develop- 
ing his literary and artistic propensities ; to help him in the study 
of things which may be a source of interest in after life during his 
hours of leisure. 


(11) Cuassics. 


One optional subject should be classics—Latin and Greek. Don’t 
teach these as an exercise to the mind, but for the sake of the 
beauties of literature they contain. Teach the pupil to appreciate 
these beauties, and to take an interest in Greek and Roman archi- 
tecture, or any other subject that crops up in connection with the 
book he is reading. 


(12) EnGLiso LITERATURE, 


Some organised course of English literature should certainly 
be offered as an optional study. It is not necessary for a boy to 
spend so much time on this subject as on Greek or Latin before 
deriving any real benefit from his pains. 

The last two subjects are selected as probably being the two most 
suitable and most popular. Possibly others might be added, but 
the number of voluntary subjects that can be included as part of 
the regular school training is naturally limited. Beyond a certain 
point recourse must be had to special lessons during leisure hours, as 
is usually done in the case of music, drawing, &c. 
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The above, I think, is a fairly comprehensive outline of a system 
of education that would produce the type of man most strongly in 
demand at the present time, and a type, moreover, that will con- 
tinue to be more and more of a necessity in the future for any 
nation that aspires to remain in the front rank. It may appear at 
first sight that too many subjects have been included for an average 
boy to cover in the given time, but it must be remembered (a) that 
a sound general education must be laid on a wide and comprehen- 
sive basis ; (b) that it is not intended or necessary for the ends in 
view that all these subjects should be taught in their minutie, 
but-—a number of them, at any rate—rather in outline only, suffi- 
ciently to explain clearly the main ideas and principles of the 
subject, to indicate the relative positions of the various branches of 
learning, and to assist the pupil to specialise in any one branch at 
a later date; (c) that many of these subjects would be begun, and 
some largely dealt with, at the preparatory schools; (d@) that the 
standard of attainment for a public school boy, with the ante- 
cedents that he has, should be higher than that of the average 
boy. 

As to the subjects that should be begun at a preparatory school, 
I would suggest the following, viz., zoology, botany, astronomy, 
geology, geography, history, arithmetic, algebra, geometry, French, 
German. With the exception of arithmetic, algebra and geometry, 
none of them tax the reasoning powers directly, but depend on 
memory, and teach systematic classification and arrangement which 
is so helpful to memory. 


Let us now compare the system of education at our public schools 
with the scheme drawn out above, referring to each group of 
subjects, or subject, in order. All the following remarks do not 
necessarily apply in the case of every public school, but with regard 
to public school education in general they are believed to be 
justified. Classical side training still predominates considerably 
over that of the modern side in point of prestige and popularity, 
and it is with the classical system particularly in mind that the 
criticisms below are made. 

(1) Physiology, Zoology, Botany.—All three subjects entirely 
ignored, or possibly a smattering of one or other unsystematically 
taught. 

(2) Astronomy, Geology, Geography.—The first two ignored. 
Geography taught unsystematically and without reference to any 
special use. ‘Too much insistence on the learning of the exact 
positions of numbers of towns and places. The minute geography 
of any district can be learnt at any time as soon as the actual need 
arises. 

(8) History.—English history is taught far too exclusively, 
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whereas the world’s history is mostly ignored. A record of arbi- 
trary facts is taught, but little attempt is made to point out the 
great lessons to be drawn from them. 

(4) Mathematics.—For the most part very deficiently and badly 
taught, and not enough time spent on them. It is 8 common 
enough thing for a boy who has been in the sixth form to leave his 
school without ever having had to open a book on trigonometry, 
statics, or dynamics, let alone analytical conics, or the calculus. 
The average boy has a poor knowledge of algebra, and has done 
some Euclid, but he has neither acquired the power of attacking a 
simple geometrical problem, nor the use of any mathematical 
principle. 

(5) Physics and Chemistry—Only taught as special subjects, 
and then not well taught. The master is probably handicapped in 
physics by the pupil’s entire lack of mathematics. 

(6) English—Mostly neglected. Essay writing very rarely en- 
forced, even if at all. The tendency is often to judge an essay 
too much for mere refinements of grammar and style, rather than 
for its clearness, conciseness, substance, and originality. 

(7) French, German.—French very indifferently taught, and not 
enough time spent on it; German generally not at all, except as 
an extra. 

(8) Athletics.—An entirely disproportionate impertance is attached 
to them. 

(9) Economics, Constitutional History, Principles of Commerce, Hy- 
giene.—No attempt is made to include the first, third, or fourth 
subjects in the school curriculum ; the second does not receive half 
the attention its importance requires. 

(10) Religion.—Attendance at chapel is compulsory for all boys 
except in very rare cases, whereas it should be only compulsory when 
the parents expressly desire that their boy be forced to attend. 

(11) Classics—This subject is for the most part compulsory, 
instead of only voluntary. Itis taught to the exclusion of a number 
of more important subjects, and an altogether fictitious value is 
attributed to it as a medium of training for the mind, A boy’s know- 
ledge of classics is actually a criterion—often practically the only 
criterion—of his position in the school. Though in the case of 
individual masters the subject is well taught, when one considers 
all the boys who receive what is essentially, and almost exclusively, 
a classical training, the total number of hours which every boy 
spends on classics, and the extremely small number of boys who can 
read and enjoy classical authors when leaving public school, it is 

evident that the system of teaching as a whole is very much at 
fault. 

(12) English Literature—As an organised subject, this is, 
practically speaking, never dealt with. 
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The result of this examination clearly shows that the present 
education at our public schools is extremely deficient, and entirely 
inappropriate for producing the type of man now in demand. 

The whole system is topsy-turvy, being based on classics instead 
of on mathematics and science. It is a system which fosters and 
creates prejudices instead of fighting and scattering them, which 
induces loose and inaccurate thinking and disproportionality of 
view, instead of cogent and connected thinking and saneness of 
judgment, which encourages unquestioning reliance on tradition 
rather than critical examination of all hypotheses, and tends to 
make the pupil’s mind a storehouse of arbitrary disconnected facts, 
rather than a test-house for the data of problems he may meet in 
life, and a factory in which he may construct theories. 

In my opinion, the scheme outlined previously gives in the main 
a correct basis of education for the present generation of boys. I 
do not propose to enter into the question of exactly how much or 
in what manner each subject should be taught, but will add a few 
remarks with reference to two of them, viz., classics and religion. 

In laying out a rational scheme of education classics has perforce 
been relegated to the position of a voluntary subject, it being 
impossible to find any serious argument for doing otherwise. From 
the utilitarian point of view classics has no direct value for the 
ordinary boy, except that it helps him to derive certain English 
words and understand their meaning; but this only requires the 
learning of a vocabulary, not the study of two languages, and is no 
argument for the retention of a compulsory classical training. The 
idea held by some that the study of classics produces an air of 
refinement not otherwise obtainable is quite erroneous. The classical 
man has usually received his training at one of our public schools, 
where most of his companions are refined by birth and upbringing. 
It is environment that has refined the classical man, not the study 
of classics. Apart from this point, however, it must be asked 
whether compulsory classics should be retained merely for the sake 
of any refinement they may impart to the pupil. Surely not, 
when there are so many other subjects of more definite and 
substantial use. 

In these days more than ever we must be practical first, and let 
refinements come after. 

It must not be thought that it is intended in any way to depre- 
ciate the intrinsic value of classics; the beauties of classical 
literature are unsurpassed. What, for instance, can be finer than 
the plays of Sophocles, either in conception or language? But to 
be able to appreciate the plays of Sophocles in the original more 
time is required than the average boy can afford; indeed, it is 
doubtful if the average boy would ever really appreciate the best 
of classical literature. There are so many other subjects of which 
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a knowledge is more important, and which afford better training for 
the mind, that under the present limits of time and brain the list 
of compulsory subjects in a rational scheme of education must be 
terminated before such a subject as classics can be considered. A 
knowledge of the dead languages must be left as a refined 
accomplishment for the chosen and fortunate few. 

Turning now to the question of religion the main reform required 
seems to be the abolition of compulsory attendance of religious 
services and prayers. 

Firstly in view of the present and ever-increasing divergence of 
opinion on matters of religious belief, itis neither right nor wise 
that the authorities of any school should on their own responsibility 
compel boys to act as accepting any one exclusive form of religion. 

Secondly, experience undoubtedly shows that the forcing of boys 
to attend religious services against their will does not in most cases 
achieve the object desired. It does not strengthen the principles of 
the average boy, nor his belief in the religious tenets it is intended 
he should preserve. It tends rather to render him completely 
apathetic towards all dogmatic religion, and consequently all moral 
principle, for he has been taught that the latter depends neces- 
sarily on the former. 

It is perhaps not generally recognised to what extent the ridi- 
cule of religious matters pervades public school life, but the follow- 
ing is certainly no exaggeration. The large majority of boys openly 
aver their dislike of, or indifference to, all school prayers and 
attendance of chapel, coin slang names for the various services, 
laugh at companions who are disposed to be more serious, and 
generally do not scruple to behave as attaching but very little 
importance to matters of religion. , 

If a boy is going to be confirmed his confidential interview with 
his house master or other person whojis preparing him will often 
form the subject for witty remarks with his companions. ll reli- 
gious services not excepting the Communion are discussed and com- 
mented on in a similar spirit. 

Now all this points to the futility of making religious obser- 
vances compulsory far more than to a want of reverence on the part 
of our public school boys. For it must be recognised that the 
modern boy of average intelligence is far less willing than his father 
to accept a purely arbitrary basis for his system of morals. Dogma 
ceases to satisfy him, and his sense of perception cannot fail to reveal 
to him the etriking disproportionalities between alleged causes and 
effects, and between moral laws and their pretended authorities, 
which lie at the base of every system of religious doctrine. Dis- 
proportionality is often grotesque, and so a natural source of 
humour. 

Though tke reform here advocated only requires the attitude of 
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public school authorities towards all forms of religion to be one of 
strict neutrality, the date is probably not sofar distant as some may 
imagine when, in view of further public enlightenment, this attitude 
must become one of direct opposition to all dogmatic belief. A true 
valuation of dogma, religious and otherwise, will in point of fact 
be a necessary result of a more rational system of education, and if 
only for the sake of consistency with their general principles of 
teaching, it will be the duty of the school authorities to expose the 
weak fabric of unscientific assumption on which all formal religions 
ultimately depend. It must be shown that whereas there may be 
senfes of an order different from, and less tangible than, those of 
reason, which may satisfy the mind of the ultimate justification of 
a system of morality, these can in no way justify the belief in a 
series of facts which are wholly inadmissible on the plane of reason, 
and are entirely out of harmony with all the generally accepted 
laws of the nataral universe. 

In case it may be of interest to any reader of this article, the 
writer would add that he spent three years at one of our first three 
public schools, attached to the classical side—his last two terms in 
the sixth form. 


Norman A. THOMPSON. 
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THE DECAY OF MORALS. 


In the gourse of his visit to South Africa, Mr, W. T. Stead inter- 
viewed Dr. Jameson, the present Prime Minister of Cape Colony, 
and the hero of the famous raid. 


“ As I walked up towards Groote Schuur,” he writes, “with a servant 
of one of the leading actors in the earlier stages of this tragedy, I remarked 
that I feared that some of our friends seemed to pay but little heed to the 
Ten Commandments. He replied, with the utmost naiveté and simplicity, 
‘The Commandments are out of date.’ He expressed a conviction which 
many of his companions have too much unctuous rectitude to utter. 
There is a curious connection between the indifference openly avowed as 
to the breaches of morality in private life and the indifference which is 
displayed as to breaches of international good faith. Major Lennard, in 
his interesting book, How We Made Rhodesia, reports a conversation which 
he had with Dr. Jameson on the subject of Parnell’s downfall, which 
sheds an illuminating ray upon the subject. Dr. Jameson was deploring 
the fate of Mr. Parnell, ‘ One of the most remarkable men of the century, 
who, by sheer genius and force of will, consolidated a disrupted party 
into a political unit.’ 

“ He went on to say: 

““¢ But why morals or religion should have anything to say to the 
question I fail to see.’ 

“«« The reason why religion should affect politics in the existing con- 
dition of things is surely palpable and allowable?’ queried Major 
Lennard. 

*« Perhaps so,’ he answered doubtfully, ‘but hardly excusable, though 
it is bound to remain so, I suppose, until we are educated by science up 
to a more intellectual standard. But morals ought on no account to be 
considered, for what difference can it make in a man as a legislator what 
his morals are, if he has genius and intellect and can use them?... 
What, after all, are morality and vice? The former only what we choose 
to make it by an unwritten code that we delineate as moral, backed up by 
social laws and regulations. While, judged by this highly evanescent and 
apocryphal moral standard, vice is an infringement of these self-same 
codes and laws that we have made for our convenience and as a purely 
social safeguard.’” 


Whether or not this report truthfully expresses Dr. Jameson’s 
opinions on morals, there is no doubt that such views are held by 
many in our day. There is a widespread tendency to regard morals, 
if not as a pure convention, at least as a thing apart from practical 
affairs. .There is no longer any pretence to treat political questions 
from the high standpoint of belief in Divine law and moral duty; 
politics now are simply a conflict of interests. The name of God 
used to be invoked in our deliberative assemblies ; now it is never 
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heard except in the King’s Speech. “God is not in all their 
thoughts.” It is the same in commercial matters; how many 
business men dare to look for the blessing of God on their daily 
transactions ? ‘ Business is business,” we are told, and cannot be 
conducted on the rules of the Sermon on the Mount, Justice, 
mercy and truth are out of date; each must take care of himself 
in these days, or he will be left behind in the race. In literature 
and art, things are not much better; the temptation to make money 
has all but destroyed the nobler aims of these high professions. 
Men write and paint to please the public; hence so much in art 
that is vapid, decadent, or immoral. Science proclaims itself the 
religion of the age; but even science is not pure from the taint of 
self-seeking, and in some departments is coldly disdainful of- moral 
considerations, Protest against cruel experiments is denounced as 
mawkish sentiment. Among the workers in the lower walks of 
life there is not only general lack of a sense of duty in their avoca- 
tions, but even the pride of workmanship that once characterised the 
skilled artisan, and was not without ethical significance, has largely 
disappeared. 

In social relations there has been a serious loosening of moral 
ties in recent years. The ‘cash nexus” has come to be regarded 
very generally as the only and proper bond between employer and 
employed, with the result of destroying all sympathetic relationship; 
the employer drives the closest bargain he can with his hands, who 
in return give him grudging and often dishonest service. Marriage 
is often treated lightly, and its obligations evaded and scoffed at; 
while parental authority has become so weakened that the children 
of many resent all control and become a danger to society. 

It is plain that things have almost reached a point at which a 
reaction must arise. The papers in recent years have been filled 
with reports of colossal frauds, in which the chief actors have 
usually been persons moving in high society, and associated with 
them have often been members of the aristocracy and landed gentry. 
The appalling thing about these cases is that the accused confess 
without compunction to the commission of acts of gross dishonesty, 
and screen themselves from censure by the assertion, which is 
probably true, that these things are done every day “ in the City.” 
By the admission of some of the leading members of their class, 
there is no principle among financiers, except to keep clear of 
the law. 

Every one who has had any experience of business life is aware 
that an enormous amount of bribery and corruption is associated 
with commercial transactions. It is well understood that in many 
cases orders cannot be obtained, or certificates for work executed 
procured, without feeing managers, buyers, engineers, &c. This 
immoral system prevails in our municipal bodies also to a consider- 
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able extent; the “servants” of the ratepayers often showing 
themselves open to influence, or interesting themselves on behalf of 
their friends in the placing of contracts and the layjng out of town 
improvements, Compared, however, with the municipalities of the 
United States, our civic corporations are pure and honourable. 
Henry George “declares over and over again, in language of vir- 
tuous indignation, that government in the United States is 
everywhere becoming more and more corrupt.” In the State of 
New York 


**it became so notorious and so scandalous that in 1884 the Legislature 
of the State felt compelled to take up the question, and appointed a com- 
mittee to investigate the truth. The result was the disclosure of a system 
of jobbery, pillage and utter corruption, so desperate that the committee 
describe it as ‘appalling.’ The words of the Report are these: ‘In 
hardly any office or department, irrespective of the political affiliation of 
the incumbents, did we find both honesty and efficiency; indeed, the 
whole government of the city and county of New York, so far as we 
examined it, seemed to be in a condition that was absolutely appalling.’ 
. . . It was not the corruption merely of officials, but of the whole mass 
of the democratic constituency, whose imposition and expenditure of the 
rates was entirely governed in the interests of systematic and universal 
plunder for themselves.” ? 


Since these words were written, strenuous efforts at reform have 
been made by the more virtuous members of the community, but 
not with great success. It has been revealed that, though New 
York is, or has been, ruled by rascals, the mass of the people 
prefer their rale to an honest administration. Truly, ‘‘a wonderful 
and horrible thing is committed in the land,” and the “ people love 
to have it so.” 

The doings of the “smart set” in society have been the subiect 
of many strictures of late: the Courts, indeed, are seldom without 
some cause célébre arising out of their proceedings, Their devotion 
to pleasure, extravagance in dress, addiction to gambling, and 
general looseness of morals are testified to by many witnesses. 


“‘Tmmoralities live as they have never lived before in the public eye, 
and the scandals of the West End do more to debauch the national con- 
science than all the sordid vice and gaunt poverty of the East. We seem 
to have reached a state where evil has more solidarity than good; rich 
and poor meet together and understand each other more in their vices 
than in their religion, which ought to have destroyed their vices, root and 
branch.” * 


According to the old proverb, “‘ the love of money is the root of 
all evil,’ and it would seem as if the doings of the “smart set” 
were 8 standing proof of its truth; for it is among those who have 


1 The Unseen Foundations of Society. By the (late) Duke of Argyll. Pp. 400 
and 401. 
2 Catholicism, Roman and Anglican. By Principal Fairbairn. P. 338, 
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recently and quickly acquired wealth that this social depravity is 
most pronounced. In the United States, where wealth is worshipped 
even more than here, its devotees seem to have sunk to a still lower 
level of corruption. A recent American writer, speaking of the 
New York ‘‘ smart set,” says that it 


*‘gets itself above the law, both human and divine; that its women are 
equally depraved with its men; they talk freely with the men of things 
forbidden the decent and virtuous ; they read the worst French fiction ; 
they see the worst French plays; and that, in short, the women of the 
inner circle of New York society are unclean, unsexed, and unwomanly. 
. . . The four hundred are rotten through and through. They have not 
one fedeeming feature. All their ends are achieved by money, and 
largely by the unholy use of money.” 


Still more recently the Moderator of the American Presbyterian 
Church has made a strong pronouncement upon the question of 
national morality. In the course of his remarks he said : 


“ Our ideals of honesty have gone down. The scramble for wealth has 
become a menace to our institutions and our liberties. Only let us have 
quick gains, and fat dividends, and not be too squeamish about fine 
scruples. Corner the market, water the stock, pocket the bribe, pinch, 
squeeze, filch from the green and the gullible, take any road to the land 
of riches—only get there. So the Puritan conscience, which put rock 
foundations under this Republic, is gone, or going, and in its place has 
come the canker of fraud and knavishness.” 


Dr. Coyle went on to say that, for the most part, the Church 
seemed, like Hannibal’s army, to be “ wintering in Capua,” and 
losing in luxurious living the spirit of the old heroisms. The 
restoration of ethical ideals was the duty of the hour. 

Another symptom of moral decay in the upper classes is a lessened 
regard for the sufferings of the brute creation, evidenced by a delight 
in the destruction of life. The aim of the “sportsman” nowadays 
is to make a big bag, and a modern ‘‘battue” means the indis- 
criminate slaughter, or maiming, of hundreds, if not thousands, of 
half-tame birds and animals. Even high-born women take part and 
pleasure in these butcheries ; and many, of those who do not, en- 
courage the still greater cruelty of the wholesale slaughter of 
nesting birds for the adornment of their persons. The extinction 
. of whole species, or the starvation of thousands of nestlings, is 
nothing to them, if aigrettes or bird-skins are the fashion. Un- 
fortunately, their example is followed to a wide extent by their 
sisters in less exalted ranks of life. 

The necessity of earning a livelihood saves the middle and lower 
classes from such complete absorption in pleasure as marks the higher 
grades of society ; but the devotion of these classes to various 
forms of play and sport is excessive and unwholesome, and is 
detrimental to the proper performance of serious duties, With vast 
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numbers of young ladies the best energies of life are given to golf, 
hockey, tennis, dancing, bridge, and other forms of amusement, 
instead of to the preparation of themselves for the duties that lie 
before them, or to present ministration to the needs of others. The 
young men of the middle-class are also greatly drawn to sport and 
pleasure, instead of to mental culture and the serious concerns of 
life. The working classes, again, are proverbially fond of sport, 
and spend a large proportion of their earnings in drink and gambling. 
The cause is the same as with their “‘ betters,” an utter want of 
principle in the ordering of their lives, and the absence of any 
alluring ideal. 

What a change has come over society in the past fifty years in 
the outward decencies of life! We may allow that there was a 
tendency to prudishness in the early Victorian age, but there is a 
world of difference between prudishness and the license that prevails 
to-day. In the matter of female dress we have almost gone back to 
the indecencies of the Stuart period, while in what is called “ art ” 
we have gone far beyond them. Not only are paintings of the 
nude, sometimes of a suggestive character, more freely exhibited 
than ever before, but photographs are circulated in thousands that 
can only have a demoralising effect on the rising generation. So 
far have things gone within the past two or three years, that pictures 
of the nude or semi-nude, which can by no pretence be regarded as 
works of art, and are often grossly indecent, are openly exhibited in 
shop-windows in the guise of picture post-cards, Many public 
advertisements also are of a more or less improper character. 

Our most thoughtful writers have long been warning us of coming 
danger. It is hardly necessary to mention Carlyle and Ruskin, whose 
entire lives were spent in protest against the disintegrating tendencies 
of modern thought in the sphere of morals. Froude also often 
expressed his fears for the future. In one of his more recent pro- 
nouncements he said : 


“ There are indisputably symptoms at last that liberty of opinion has 
produced, and is producing, a general uncertainty, a gathering indiffer- 
ence; and ideas of duty and moral obligation, losing daily the positive 
sanction of authoritative religion, are living on upon inherited habits of 
action and conviction, which, under the present popular forms of thought, 
may in their turn be disintegrated.”* 


Mr. Frederic Harrison has lately raised his voice in the same strain. 
In his New Year's address to the Positivist Society last year, he 
said : 

The ideals, aims, standards, of fifty years ago, of forty, of thirty years 


ago, seem to me utterly displaced and forgotten. I seem to have lived 
through a summer time big with a harvest of good promise, and then to 


1 Lectures on the Council of Trent, delivered at Oxford, 1892-8. 
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have witnessed a stormy autumn which scattered the fruit of the earth 
and the leaves of the forest in wild confusion, leaving the land cold, dull, 
and barren, 

“ The inner cause of all this backsliding of the nation is the manifest 
fact that it has let its central beliefs, principles, manners go overboard 
without settling into any new beliefs, principles, or manners. Everything 
has become ‘an open question ’—creed, conduct, habits. . . . To let the 
old beliefs slip away, without trying to find new, with a lazy hope that 
it is an even chance they may be true—at least as true as anything can 
be said to be true—that is the dry rot of the intellect, of the heart, even 
of the character. It eats into everything—our religious ideas, our moral 
conduct, our sense of justice, our politics, and even our daily manners 
and customs.” 


This moral decay is not of recent origin, though it seems to have 
reached a climax in the present generation. The old religious 
forces have been gradually loosening their hold for centuries past. 
The eighteenth century has been described as “an age that had lost 
all faith in the Ideal”; we are still far from having recovered that 
faith, though there are strivings and aspirations towards better 
things. Let us hope that some of these may speedily be realised. 
At present the state of affairs seems to be much the same as it 
was when Emerson wrote, fifty years or more ago, of the faith and 
morals of his time. It is to be feared, however, that our age would 
compare unfavourably with his in regard to the outward decencies 
of life. In his chapter on “ Worship,” in The Conduct of Life, he 
wrote : 


‘We live in a transition period, when the old faiths which comforted 
nations, and not only so, but made nations, seem to have spent their 
force. I do not find the religions of men at this moment very creditable 
to them, but either childish and insignificant or unmanly and effeminating. 
The fatal trait is the divorce between religion and morality. . . . In our 
large cities the population is godless, materialised—no bond, no fellow- 
feeling, no enthusiasm. These are not men, but hungers, thirsts, fevers, 
and appetites walking. How is it people manage to live on—so aimless 
as they are? After their peppercorn aims are gained, it seems as if the 
lime in their bones alone held them together, and not any worthy pur- 
pose. There is no faith in the intellectual, none in the moral universe. 
There is faith in chemistry, in meat, and wine, in wealth, in machinery, 
in the steam-engine, galvanic battery, turbine wheels, sewing-machines, 
and in public opinion, but not in divine causes.” 


The extraordinary lack of high attainment in the realms of art, 
literature, politics, and other fields of intellectual effort that cha- 
racterises the present time, is not unconnected with the low moral 
standard that prevails. Art cannot flourish without the stimulus of 
the ideal. As Emerson truly observes: 


“There is an intimate interdependence of intellect and morals. . . . So 
intimate is this alliance of mind and heart that talent uniformly sinks 
with character. . . . The moral must be the measure of health. If your 
eye is on the eternal, your intellect will grow and your opinions and 
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actions will have a beauty which no learning or combined advantages of 
other men can rival. The moment of your loss of faith and acceptance of 
the lucrative standard will be marked in the pauss, or solstice, of genius, 
the sequent retrogression, and the inevitable loss of attraction to other 
minds,” ? 


Many of our leading religious teachers recognise and deplore the 
decay of religious ideals, and the apparent failure of Christianity to 
exercise an effective control over the daily lives of men. 


“What makes us feel so distant from the religion of Christ,” writes 
Principal Fairbairn, “is the small degree in which the Christian ideal has 
been and is the constitutive and regulative idea of the State and society 
in England. . . . Our legislation and civilisation have been too little 
penetrated by the Spirit of Christ, while so pervaded and dominated by 
the spirit of selfishness, that they have been making heathens faster and 
more effectually than the churches have been able to make Christians. . . . 
No thoughtful man can regard the condition of the English people with a 
light or satisfied heart.” ? 

“We have in our midst outcast masses, multitudes who have lapsed 
into something worse than heathenism, into merest savagery; and have 
done so, not through lack of religious agencies, but simply through lack 
of religion, the absence or inaction of the higher Christian ideals in the 
mind, heart, and conscience of the body politic. The worst depravity, 
because the least open to reproof or change, is not the depravity of the 
individual, but of the class or State; and the churches, while doing zealous 
battle against the less, have too much forgotten the greater. And now it 
is seen that neglect brings the inevitable retribution. Our outcast are 
our lapsed masses; and it is easier to teach religion to the heathen than to 
restore the lapsed. There is less hope of a debased civilisation than of 
the rudest and frankest naturalism.” * 


Mr. Charles Booth, who has devoted so much attention to the 
condition of the working population of London, gives a depressing 
picture of the religious life of that city. He tells us that religion 
scarcely has any practical influence on the lives of the millions that 
constitute its population. In this, 


“the capital of British Ohristendom—the head-quarters of all the 
Churches, and of all the great religious organisations, the recognised base 
of the principal missionary efforts of evangelical religion . . . so far as 
connection with religious organisations is concerned, the great mass of the 
people have no religion. . . . The mass of the people make no profession 
of faith, and take no interest in religious observances.” 


The secret of the Churches’ failure is to be found in the fact that 
they have presented a false view of Christianity, As Matthew 
Arnold pointed out long ago, the Churches, both Protestant and 
Catholic, are largely engaged in setting forth ‘schemes of salvation” 
that leave out of account the all-important element of personal 
righteousness. 


“They do not work successfully, they do not reach the aim, they do 


1 The Conduct of Life, chap. vi. 
2 Catholicisem, Roman and Anglican, pp. 2-4. 3 Ibdid., p. 4. 
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not bring the world to the fruition of the promises made to righteousness. 
And the reason is, because they substitute for what is really righteous- 
ness something else. Catholic dogma or Lutheran justification by faith 
they substitute for the method and secret and temper of Jesus.”? 


The late Professor Henry Drummond will not be regarded as an 
unfair critic of evangelical Christianity ; yet he has pronounced 
some of the severest strictures that have been penned concerning 
the deplorable effect of the crude doctrines of what he styles the 
‘old evangelism.” It would be well if we could say that these 
doctrines were dead and buried as well as ‘“‘ old”; but it is to be 
feared that they are still preached from many pulpits as ‘“ the 
Gospel,” with the inevitable result of loosening the bonds of 
righteousness. This is Professor Drummond’s account of the way 
in which the vital truths of religion were presented to him in his 
early days from numberless pulpits : 


“‘ The way in which legal status was put sanctioned the most erroneous 
notions as to religion and life. Salvation was a thing that came into force 
at death. It was not a thing of life. Good works, of course, were per- 
mitted, and were demanded, but they were never very clearly reconcilable 
with grace. The prime end of religion was to get off; the plan of 
salvation was an elaborate scheme for getting off; and after a man had 
faced that scheme, understood it, acquiesced in it, the one thing was 
secured. Life after that was simply a waiting until the plan should be 
executed by his death. What use life was, this one thing being adjusted, 
it were hard to say. It was not in the religious sphere at all. 

‘‘ When a preacher did speak of character, of the imitation of Christ, of 
self-denial, of righteousness, of truth and humility, the references theo- 
logically were not only not clear, but were generally introduced with an 
apology for enforcing them at all. Nine times out of ten, too, the 
preacher took them all back under the last head, where he spoke of man’s 
inability, and the necessity of the Holy Spirit. The ethical effect of even 
weakening the absolute connection between religion and morality is too 
obvious to be referred to,” ? 


The Churches must thus be held responsible in great measure for 
the loose morality of our times, They having failed to enforce the 
ethical teachings of Christianity, men have gone their own ways, 
led by their natural desires, and adopted a code of morals of their 
own. With the setting aside of Christian rules of conduct, there 
has arisen a new ethical system, which is to a large extent the direct 
antithesis of Christianity. The religion of Christ is a religion of 
unselfishness; He taught men to do to others as they would be 
done by, and to pay small regard to worldly possessions. The science 
of Political Economy, which professes to deal with the laws of social 
life, accepts self-interest as the natural and proper basis of human 
conduct, and regards the acquisition of wealth as the main object of 
exertion, It ignores all moral consideration as lying outside its 


1 Literature and Dogma, chap. xii. § 2. 
2 The New Evangelism and Other Papers, pp. 18 and 19, 
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province. “Religion, morals, and politics are railed off as regions 
upon which the economist is not called upon to enter, or is not even 
entitled to intrude.”! If men in these days are unscrupulous in 
their dealings, and too deeply engrossed in worldly affairs, the reason 
is to be found in the separation of religion from life, and the exalta- 
tion of selfishness into a creed. 

Political Economy is the science of social human life, and there- 
fore embraces moral as well as material considerations. As the 
Dake of Argyll says again : 


“Instead of being a narrow science—stiff, rigid, mechanical, or mainly 
numerical in its estimate of things—it is, on the contrary, not only vast 
but various, embracing the philosophy of human life and character since 
the first known, or since the first conceivable, beginning of society, and 
reaching down to the latest developments of motive, of opinion and of 
conduct.” ? 


This practically asserts that Political Economy, before it can be 
accepted as a rule of life, must be placed upon a religious basis. A 
scientific theory of human relationships, however perfect it may be, 
or even a flawless system of ethics, is not sufficient to raise men to 
a high moral standard, ‘“ Humanity does not need morals, it needs 
motives; it is sick of speculation, it longs for action. Men see their 
daty in every land and age with exasperating clearness.” ® 

Religion, and religion alone, can bring society back to a truly . 
moral condition; but not a religion that is simply concerned in — 
securing escape from punishment. Swedenborg struck the true’ 
note when he asserted, in the first chapter of his Doctrine of Life, 
that “ all religion has relation to life”; religious systems which do 
not make right conduct a sine gud non of salvation must be regarded 
as dangerous delusions, As Ruskin says: 


“There are briefly two, and two only, forms of possible Christian, 
pagan, or any other Gospel, or ‘ good message’: one, that men are saved 
by themselves doing what is right; and the other that they are saved by 
believing that somebody else did right instead of them. The first of these 
Gospels is eternally true, and holy; the other eternally false, damnable 
and damning.” ‘ 


The province of religion is to supply adequate and compelling 
motives for conduct. ‘I'he first of such motives is a belief in a 
Divine Ruler of events, not a vague “ enduring power which makes 
for righteousness,” but a wise, just and beneficent Father of all. 
Devotion to this Divine Ruler is still, as ever, the first duty of man ; 
but being so little regarded in these days, it is not surprising that 
men should overlook the other great Commandment, to love their 

3 pee wre | Foundations of Society. By the (late) Duke of Argyll. P. 262. 
3 ‘The Mind of the Master. By Rev. John Wateon, D.D. P. 180. 
+ Fors Clavigera, Letter 55, p. 241. 
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neighbour as themselves. The acceptance of this law would neces- 
sarily revolutionise our principles of Political Economy, and reform 
our business methods : instead of self-interest being regarded as the 
mainspring of social relations, and individual aggrandisement the 
end of exertion, use or service would become the motive. The same 
desire for the common good would teach men to look upon their 
pleasures as aids to service, and not as objects to be pursued for their 
own sake. This one thought of regard for others would eradicate 
the gambling spirit, put an end to industrial disputes, give joy to 
labour, purify art and literature, break down social barriers, and 
endow every act of life with a spirit of true religion. Is the ideal 
too high? Then we may cease to profess and call ourselves 
Christians, for nothing less than this is the Christian religion. 

In the work already quoted from, Principal Fairbairn propounds 
a question, to which he evidently expects a negative answer. 


“‘ If the highest function of the Christian Church be so to interpret the 
Ohristian faith as to secure the progressive realisation of the Christian 
religion, then it becomes a question of the most vital interest :—Has any 
one of the many bodies claiming the name of Church proved itself to be 
supremely efficient in the exposition and vindication of the faith ?”? 


The answer to his question is patent to all. The Churches have 
mot procured the progressive realisation of the Christian religion ; 
with the advance of material progress religion has more and more 
lost its hold on the great masses of the people. The increase of 
Churches, the adornment of their services, the multiplication of mis- 
sionary agencies, or the popularity of preachers, are not necessarily 
indications of the spread of religion. These are but the leaves of 
the tree, and may only serve to hide the paucity of fruit. Let the 
Churches teach the sound and wholesome doctrine that only “ He that 
doeth righteousness is righteous,” instead of talking vaguely about 
sin and salvation, and teaching men to trust in atheory. They 
must insist upon morality as the basis of religion, and set before men 
a higher ideal than personal safety and happiness. ‘Then we may 
hope to see a check put to moral decadence, and the inauguration of a 
genuine revival of religion. 

GEORGE TROBRIDGE. 





FUTURE DISTRIBUTION OF 
POPULATION. 


THE problems of the distribution of population among occupations 
have received much attention of late years, but those relating to 
distribution among different districts have not been so much dis- 
cussed. And yet there is scarcely any economic speculation more 
fascinating than those concerning the future distribution of popula- 
tion among the different regions of the earth. ‘To illustrate the 
political importance of this distribution, here are some questions. 

At the close of the twentieth century, will North America be as 
populous as Europe? What parts of the world will be agricultural ; 
that is, on what districts will the world be dependent for its food 
supply ? Will Manchuria and Eastern Siberia be peopled mainly 
by Russians, or by Japanese and Chinese? From what sources will 
the population of Africa have been mainly derived? What will be 
the effect of the development of the coal-fields of China on China 
and on the rest of the world? What proportion of the total popu- 
lation of the world will be of the English race ? 

It will, of course, be impossible in the limits of this article to 
attempt to answer more than one or two of these questions, but 
the method of solving one such problem may be applied to 
others. 

The first idea that has to be grasped is the conception of mar- 
ginal utility. The serious student of economics will excuse (I hope 
he will skip) my exposition of it. It is one of those things that 
are “ more easily imagined than described.” 

The ratio at which commodities (and services) exchange for each 
other is not fixed by their total utilities, or their total costs of 
production, but by their marginal utility and marginal cost of pro- 
duction. The marginal utility of a thing is the utility of that 
increment of it which the consumer is only just induced to buy, to 
him. The marginal cost of production of a thing is the cost of 
production of that increment of it which the producer is only 
just induced to produce. The marginal producer is just re- 
munerated for his pains, the marginal consumer just gets value 
for his money. Other producers get remunerated for their pains, 
and get something—producers’ rent—in addition, while other con- 
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sumers get value for their money and something—consumers’ rent 
—over. Some of the men engaged in growing tea, for instance, 
are getting more in that business than they could in any other, so 
that if a permanent fall in the price of tea occurred they would 
still go on producing it. Again, some of the consumers of tea get 
more satisfaction by spending their money on it than by spending 
it in any other way, and so they would still continue to buy it if 
the price rose permanently. But some of the growers would give 
up growing and try some other occupation in the first case, and 
some of the consumers would give up buying tea and buy something 
else’in the second case, These last would be the producers and 
consumers near the economic margin. 

This question of the economic margin is of vital importatice in 
dealing with problems of the distribution of population, and 
nowhere more than in considering questions of the economic 
margin of the use of land for any purpose, but especially for 
agriculture. It should be said that producers’ rent arises from 
differences in the productive capacity of agents of production, and 
that it can always be claimed by the owner of the agent of produc- 
tion. In the case of a man who gets £150 a year for doing 
work which he would still do if he only got £100 a year, the £50 
producers’ rent he gets goes to himself. He gets it because the 
marginal producer demands £150 a year, and the marginal con- 
sumer is willing to pay it. If he were a slave, and £100 a year 
the amount needed to feed and lodge him, the £50 a year would go 
to his master. In the case of land, the producers’ rent goes to the 
landlord. The farmer must receive a sufficient part of the produce 
of his farm to induce him to continue to cultivate it. Anything which 
it produces beyond this the landlord can claim. For if the farmer 
refuses to pay it the landlord can turn him ont, and he cannot get 
more either from unclaimed land or in another occupation than the 
normal wages of farming as defined above. And the landlord 
could not claim more than this, of course; for the effect of the 
desertion of a large number of farms would be a rise in the price 
of agricultural produce, and this would make it profitable to culti- 
vate land on the margin of cultivation—that is, land which only 
just pays its expenses of cultivation, and so pays no rent. ‘The 
poorer classes in Great Britain learnt by bitter experience, in the 
years before the repeal of the Corn Laws, the meaning of a fall in 
the margin of cultivation. The landlords of Great Britain have 
learnt by bitter experience, since the American corn first came in, 
the meaning of a rise in the margin of cultivation. 

It is evident that the population of the future must develop 
from the present population. And the only ways in which the 
population in any one district can alter are: by excess of births 
over deaths (expansion) ; excess of deaths over births (contraction) ; 
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immigration; or emigration. And the first thing to do is to 
ascertain the causes of each of these. 

During long periods, the main cause of an excess of births over 
deaths is prosperity, and of an excess of deaths over births, adver- 
sity. During the earlier years of last century in England there 
was—and in poor countries like Russia and India there still is—a 
close connection between the marriage-rate and the price of food. 
A succession of good harvests means an increase of population; a 
succession of bad ones means famine, and a decrease of population. 
In more prosperous countries the marriage-rate mainly depends on 
the rate of wages. Every class has its own—every individual has 
his or her own—standard of comfort; that is, has a conception of 
the proper income to get married on. 

Thechief cause of migration, whether from one occupation toanother, 
or one district to another, is an excess of the net advantages of the new 
place or occupation over those of the old. The obstacles to migration 
from place to place may be roughly divided into three classes: pecuniary, 
sentimental, and legal. The chief pecuniary obstacle is the cost of the 
journey, and it is a fact of the very greatest importance that the 
cost of travelling and transport is continually falling. The chief 
sentimental obstacles are attachment to a particular locality and attach- 
ment to particular persons. Perhaps no race of people has suffered 
so much on account of sentimental obstacles to migration as the Irish. 
The legal obstacles are chiefly emigration and immigration restric- 
tions. ‘Tariffs come rather under the head of barriers to economic 
communication than of barriers to migration, though by spreading 
the effect of an economic change over a large body of the population 
instead of allowing it to fall on one section of it, they may prevent 
migration, There are two ways in which population may be trans- 
ferred, in an economic sense, from one place to another. ‘The first, 
in which individuals actually migrate from one to another, may be 
called physical transfer. The second, in which one population ex- 
pands while the other contracts, may be called economic replace- 
ment. An imaginary instance of an extreme case of economic 
replacement may be usefal. Considerable sums of money have been 
subscribed in England during past Indian famines, and have saved 
lives in India. Suppose that at the time of the next Indian famine 
a famine occurred in Russia, and that part of the money subscribed 
was diverted thither. Then the money would save lives in Russia 
instead of in India, This would be a case of economic replace- 
ment. 

The population of the world may be considered under two aspects: 
as producers and as consumers. ‘The object of each individual is to 
increase his real wages; that is, to increase the total amount of 
pleasure (not necessarily selfish pleasure) which he can purchase 
with a given amount of the pain of labour. In pursuance of this 
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aim his object as a consumer is to get the best value for his money, 
and as a producer to increase the total quantity of money he gets 
for his work. But he will not consciously make any change of 
place or occupation which will diminish his real wages, while 
serving one of these subsidiary purposes. The effect of this tendency 
is to equalice efficiency wages in different occupations and in different 
places. 

In order to get some idea of the way in which this tendency 
affects the distribution of population, let us consider the history of 
agriculture in England before and since the repeal of the Corn 
Léws. Before the repeal of the Corn Laws England was practically 
self-supporting as to food. The most fertile land for growing corn 
had long been used. As population increased the price of food 
rose, and the margin of cultivation moved to poorer and poorer 
soils. After the repeal of the Corn Laws, and when the American 
cornfields began to supply England, the price of corn fell. Now 
the essential part of the change was that the manufacturing popu- 
lation got more corn for an hour’s work at manufacturing than 
before, while the agriculturists got less manufactured goods for 
an hour’s work at growing corn; while the agriculturists of the 
United States got more than they had ever got, so that there was 
a tendency for the English manufacturing and the United States 
agricultural populations to expand under prosperity, and a tendency 
for the English agricultural population to contract under adversity. 
The results were that the United States agricultural population 
rapidly increased at the expense of the English agricultural popu- 
lation, both by actual migration and by economic replacement ; and 
that the English agricultural population, besides emigrating to 
America, migrated into the towns and checked the expansion under 
prosperity of the English manufacturing population. The net 
result was that part of the land of the United States replaced part 
of the land of England as a source of food for the English manu- 
facturing population, while there was an economic transfer of part 
of the English agricultural population to the United States, and 
an increase of both agricultural and manufacturing populations due 
to the greater productiveness of an hour's labour on the new land. 
Now from this case it is possible to deduce some general laws. 
First of all, except in one case referred to afterwards, one district 
cannot replace another as the source of supply of a commodity 
unless the produce of an hour’s work of the kind in the first is 
greater than in the second. If the amount of corn produced by 
an hour’s work in the United States had been less than in England, 
the land of the United States would not have attracted settlers, 
and if they had been settled to any extent the settlers would have 
been less prosperous and so the population would have expanded 
less rapidly than the agricultural population of England. 
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Secondly, the population of a district always specialises on the 
work which yields the highest real wages in that district. If 
the price of cotton had been so high, and the soil had been so 
constituted, that an hour’s work at growing cotton earned higher 
real wages than an hour’s work at growing wheat, the settlers 
would have turned cotton growers and not wheat growers, although 
they could still bave produced wheat more cheaply—that is, with 
less labour—than the English agricultura] population. The factor 
of capital is really considered in this statement. For, although a 
settler might find it better to try wheat farming if he had no 
spare capital, and cotton farming if he had £100—-yet if he had 
£100 of borrowed capital he would have to pay as interest all the 
difference in the excess yield of the cotton farm over the wheat 
farm, because of the competition of other settlers, and the differ- 
ence would be the return to capital not labour. And if this 
return was greater than the current rate, and sufficient to over- 
come the reluctance of capital to emigrate, the competition of 
lenders would force up the real wages of cotton growing, 80 
causing the population to specialise on cotton. This shows the 
importance of the laws relating to the migration of capital, in 
problems of the distribution of population. The bad faith of 
certain South American Governments by frightening away capital 
has restricted the development of their national resources and the 
growth of their population, 

This law is extremely important, for it shows that the mere fact 
that'one district yields a commodity with less expenditure of labour 
than another is no guarantee that it will replace the other as a 
source of the commodity. To make this clear let us take an illus- 
tration from the football field. Suppose that it is being discussed 
which of two players shall play left half-back and which goal. 
Suppose we cali them Wills and Watson: Suppose the average 
efficiency of left half-backs and of goalkeepers is represented by 
five, that Watson’s efficiency as left half-back is four on the same 
scale and as goalkeeper six, while Wills’ efficiency as left half-back is 
five and as goalkeeper eight. Then although Wills is a better half- 
back than Watson, he will not take his place unless there is a 
possible goalkeeper with an efficiency of seven or more. For the 
total efficiency of Watson as half-back and Wills as goal-keeper is 
twelve, while if the positions were reversed it would only be eleven. 
Watson and Wills answer to two different districts, and their posi- 
tions on the field to two industries. It will be seen that great 
importance attaches to the question whether any particular district 
has a reserve industry to fall back on or not. In the illustration 
given above, on the appearance of a player whose goal-keeping 
average was nine, Wills could fall back on playing half-back, dis- 
placing Watson. But on the appearance of a new player whose 
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efficiency as half-back was five, Watson could not displace Wills. 
The real wages obtained in an industry in any locality are found by 
multiplying the number of units of produce turned out in a given 
time by the price per unit. And the price per unit depends on 
supply and demand. If the supply is increased by a new compe- 
titor the price falls, and it may now be profitable to abandon the 
industry and try another. It was implied that there was one case 
in which one district could replace anotheras the source of supply 
of a commodity even if the produce of an hour's work was less in 
the first than the second. There are really several cases of the 
same general character, the cause of the anomaly being either a 
barrier to the migration of capital or a barrier to the migration of 
population. These cases are fairly frequent. An example of the 
latter kind will suffice. The real wages and standard of comfort of 
the Indian wheat growers are lower than those of either the 
English or American wheat growers. But the Indian export of 
wheat keeps land out of cultivation both in England and America. 
The reason is that the Indian wheat grower cannot emigrate to 
England or America. If he had the means he would leave his own 
land and go to cultivate the land which is uncultivated owing to 
the high standard of comfort of English and American agricul- 
turists. As things are, the margin of cultivation is lower in India 
than in England or America. 

The general conclusions we arrive at are that so far as pecuniary 
motives only are concerned, population tends to distribute itself so 
as to raise real wages to the maximum obtainable; that the laws 
relating to the migration of capital have a great deal of influence 
on the distribution of population ; that the standard of comfort of 
different races and classes must greatly affect the proportion they 
form of the total population; and that pecuniary, sentimental and 
legal barriers may resist the tendency referred to, but only to the 
ultimate pecuniary disadvantage of the population within the 
barrier. 

It may be well to attempt to answer one of the questions given at 
the outset. What will be the effect of the development of the 
coalfields of China on China and on the rest of the world ? 

The first effect will be the development of manufactures in 
China. In almost every instance the development of coal has been 
followed by the development of manufactures. In some cases the 
coal is largely exported. But in most cases, especially where a 
market is near at hand, it has been found cheaper to bring the raw 
material (even in the case of the Spanish iron ores that come to 
England) or the skilled labour to the coal than to bring the coal to 
the raw material or skilled labour. And the establishment of the 
cotton industry in China is practically inevitable. Already it 
flourishes in Japan. Look on the map at the positions of the 
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producer of raw cotton in the south of the United States, and the 
eastern consumer jin China and India. What magnet draws the 
cotton to England to be manufactured? English coal. And what 
will happen when the vastly greater magnet of Chinese coal comes 
into operation ? 

We shall lose the cotton manufacturing industry, so far as the 
Eastern market is concerned. A manufacturing population will 
develop in China at the expense, at first, of England. It does not 
follow that there will be an economic transfer of population from 
England to China. As real wages fall slightly in England, 
England will probably displace some other district of the world. 
She may take their shipbuilding industry from the Germans as the 
price of coal and labour falls. But the gain of China both in 
population and in real wages seems practically certain, whatever 
district of the world ultimately suffers a loss of population. Similar 
results are already following the development of coal-mines in Russia. 
China will probably feed her new manufacturing population from 
Siberia and the United States. Russia already feeds her new 
manufacturing population partly from Siberia. ‘Two conclusions of 
political significance may be deduced from our general conclusions 
and the general economic situation. The first is that it is better 
for a population to emigrate than to be economically transferred by 
replacement (that is, starvation) or to migrate into a reserve and of 
course worse paid industry, even where the reserve industry may be 
enjoying a rise in real wages as in the case of the English 
manufacturers after the repeal of the Corn Laws. For specialised 
skilled labour loses by change of occupation, besides the loss of the 
special fitness. The second is that the United States and the 
Colonies will probably increase in population much faster than 
England. 

The conveyance of electricity over long distances, and the pos- 
sibility of using the energy of the sunlight and the tides, and of 
more portable stores of energy than coal, open up wide vistas. 
But I can only acknowledge my indebtedness to Mr. G. Chisholm’s 
Handbook of Commercial Geography, and refer the reader to that 
work, and to Mr. H. G. Wells’ Anticipations for many interesting 
facts and speculations on the whole subject. 


F, R. East. 


























THE SCOTCH CHURCH AND 
THE RESULTS OF THE SUSTENTATION 
FUND SYSTEM. 


/ 


Scotcu Church questions are proverbially difficult to understand, but 
recent events have produced a state of matters regarding the rela- 
tionship of religious bodies towards property and creeds which will 
concern all churches in the land, and it may be useful to examine 
the matter, in view of what the Scotch Church is at present expe- 
riencing. 

It may startle some people to be told that all the troubles and 
divisions which have afflicted the Scotch Church have arisen directly 
from the union of the two countries. English ideas, wholly incom- 
patible with the ways and manners of the Scotch, have been forced 
upon them, mainly through ignorance ; and, at bottom, this has been 
the real cause of all the division and strife. Had the affairs of 
Scotland been controlled by any body truly representative of the 
people of Scotland not one of these troubles would ever have 
arisen. 

It is not necessary to attribute any malice to the English Parlia- 
ment or Law Courts. They acted up to their own principles, but 
they did not understand the essential characteristics of the Scottish 
people. 

History records three periods of trial for the Scotch Church. 

The first was the attempt, carried on more or less persistently 
during the reigns of James I. and his three successors, to force 
Episcopacy on Scotland. 

The second was the Patronage Act of Queen Anne in 1712, which, 
after a century and a half of uninterrupted worry, culminated in the 
disruption of 1843, 

The last is the recent decision of the House of Lords, which has 
brought such unmerited trial and loss on the United Free Church. 

The first of these doings was the act of the Crown, the second 
that of the Imperial Parliament, and the last that of the Law 
Courts. _ None of these powers really understood the ways and ideas 
of the Scottish people. 

The cause is not far to seek. This inability of even the most 
impartial and cultured Englishmen to understand the Scotch, arises 
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mainly from the manner in which each country was affected by the 
events of the Reformation. That was the turning-point in Scotch 
history, and created the difference, which exists till this day, between 
the point of view from which Scotchmen and Englishmen regard 
Church questions. 

At the Reformation in England the King simply replaced the 
Pope. Some few doctrines and ceremonies were altered, but the 
whole ecclesiastical system was left unchanged. It is a monarchical 
system. All power descends from above: the people have no voice 
whatever. ‘Their business is to pay and to obey. Independent 
action or thought is quite out of the question. 

This system of Church government originated in, and was quite 
suitable for, the time when all churches were missionary churches, 
carrying the Gospel to unenlightened lands. Indeed, it was, and 
still is, the only form of government possible for such enterprises. 
But as a system of carrying on religious work, in a nation of well- 
educated and Christian people, it is very much behind the. age. 
Despotic governments of this class, either in Church or State, are 
inconsistent with the progress of the times, and the advancing intel- 
ligence of the people. 

Strictly speaking, there was no Re-formation in England. No 
change was made in the system to adapt it to modern requirements, 
and thus England possesses an Established Church, which, as far as 
government is concerned, is constructed on an ancient type; and 
ideas born of that system affect the views of the people, and of 
statesmen, to this day, in a way that greatly retards progress in 
England, and has worked much sorrow in Scotland. 

The Reformation in Scotland, on the other hand, took a totally 
different course. It was not engineered from above. It was a true 
upheaval of the people, and they made a clean sweep of the Episco- 
palian system, stock, lock, and barrel. They erected a réally demo- 
cratic Church, where all power ascends from below, and in which the 
King has no more personal power than the peasant. The country 
was divided into parishes, and a church and a school set down in 
each. The congregation of the parish church was the first unit ; 
they elected the Kirk Session, of which the minister was the presi- 
dent. The next higher court was the Presbytery; in this body 
one minister and one layman represented each parish. Above that 
court was the Provincial Synod, consisting of a number of presby- 
teries, with the same two representatives from each parish. The 
Synod met about four times a year, principally as a Court of Appeal. 
Cases were either decided or passed on to the supreme governing 
body, the General Assembly, which met once a year. The members 
of the General Assembly were elected by the presbyteries in pro- 
portion to the number of their charges, but always an equal number 
of clerical and lay members from each presbytery. Certain town 
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councils had also the right to send a representative to the General 
Assembly, so that the lay element in this, the highest court of the 
Church, was always in a majority. All these appointments were 
elective, so that from top to bottom the system was thoroughly 
democratic. All the Presbyterian churches in Scotland, Estab- 
lished or non-Established, are governed in this method. 

Thus the Scots were early trained to take a lively interest in the 
management of their Church, and this work had a powerfully 
educative effect. The people were accustomed to popular election, 
and learned how to conduct public business with decorum. Hence, 
however wide the liberty, it never in Scotland degenerated into the 
license of some representative assemblies abroad, and some even 
nearer home. 

The Reformers saw clearly that a Church of this class must have 
an educated people. Hence they set down a school in every parish, 
and enjoined every person to obtain a Bible and learn to read it. 
The Church and the school were the two forces that moulded the 
Scottish race. It was in the management of these democratic 
institutions that the Scots got their political education; and this 
accounts for their well-known Radicalism, and explains why they 
have always steadily supported the party of progress. 

Englishmen never had exactly similar experiences, and cannot 
fully appreciate these results. They are loyal to their Church, after 
the manner that a peasant is loyal to his King; but they do not 
realise the passionate love of the Scot for his own Church, which 
resembles that of a man for the bride of his youth—the partner of 
his joys and of his sorrows. 

It wasin 1603 that James VI. of Scotland went south to occupy 
the throne of Elizabeth. He had been brought up in troublous 
times, and had seen much of the sturdy independence of the Scottish 
Reformers, and he did not love them. Like all his tribe, he had a 
wholesome dread of those uncompromising Radicals, who, like Knox, 
“‘ never feared the face of man.” They had treated him as of very 
little account, a thing not relished by kings. He was not without 
parts, but was vain and easily influenced. In the Scotch Church 
he was nobody, but when he came to England he found that he 
was the head of a great Church and the dispenser of a vast 
patronage. Moreover, he was now that “ High and Mighty Prince 
James, by the Grace of God, Defender of the Faith,” etc., as described 
in the falsome Dedication of the English Bible. Such sudden 
elevation was enough to unsettle a stronger brain. The Scots 
Worthies, a well-known book, now sacred to the memory of the 
Covenanters, says of James: 


“When he succeeded to the crown of England he was so fascinated by 
the glory of her Church, and his weak head was so affected by the fumes 
of incense which were presented by the bishops, that he determined to have 
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bishops in Scotland too. This made the rest of his reign bitter to himself, 
and horribly oppressive to his subjects in Scotland, some of whom suffered 
imprisonment and exile for no crime but a faithful adherence to their 


principles,” 


Then began that attempt, which lasted over the three succeeding 
reigns, to impose the Episcopalian system of Church government on 
Scotland. Of course it failed, for the Scots are not the men to be 
dragooned into submission to any interference with their religious 
practices, but the blood of her martyred sons stained the heather of 
Scotland. The halo of romance has now been thrown around those 
old times, but the sufferings of the Covenanters have left deep traces 
on the Scottish character. And all this was simply to gratify the 
vanity of a worthless race of kings, and the pride of an oligarchical 
Church. No government truly representative of the Scottish 
people would ever have inflicted these miseries on the country, nor 
could James have done it without the aid of the English power. 
Thus Scotland paid a great price for the Union, 

Not till the advent of the Prince of Orange in 1688 had the 
Scotch Church rest. The Revolution Settlement confirmed it in all 
its privileges and rights. Its democratic character was complete. 
The election of the ministers was in the hands of the people, and 
so long as Scotland had a Parliament of its own the Church had 
repose. 

But the rest was not for long. The Parliaments were united in 
1707, and Scotland was in a minority. She was soon made to feel 
how harsh a tyrant a majority can be. In 1712, five years only 
after the Union, Parliament passed the Act of Queen Anne estab- 
lishing lay patronage in the Scotch Church. There was no call 
for this interference. The Scots were doing no wrong to anyone, 
least of all to the English Government. Nevertheless, the 
‘“‘ predominant partner” would have his way by force. The spec- 
tacle of a Free Democratic Church over the border appears to have 
been too much for English sentiment. What if these Radical views 
should spread south of the Tweed? Where would then be the 
respect paid to bishops and deans, and the whole monarchical system 
in Church and State? Episcopacy could not now be forced on 
Scotland. The Revolution Settlement forbade that, bat some way 
must be found to curb these Scots, else serious evils might arise, 
so the Act of Queen Anne was passed. Out of this vicious enact- 
ment all the secessions and divisions which have rent the Church to 
this day have directly arisen. 

At the time of the Union the appointment of ministers was vested 
in the people; a perfectly proper thing in such a democratic 
system, and one which worked with absolute smoothness and accept- 
ance; as it does now, and has done since 1874, when that right 
was restored to the Scottish Church, 
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The Act of Queen Anne placed the appointment of ministers in 
the hands of lay patrons, and the people were no longer consulted 
about the choice of a minister. The Scots never ceased to protest 
against this Act, and certainly no body truly representative of the 
Scottish people would ever have dreamed of passing such a law. 

From an Englishman’s point of view, and the practice of a 
monarchical Church to which he was accustomed, seeing that the 
Scottish Church received its endowment from the land, it appeared 
quite natural that the largest landowner of the parish, as being 
the largest contributor, should have the power of appointing the 
pergon who was to receive the stipend. 

But the Scots did not at all look at the matter in this light. They 
claimed that the Church is not endowed from the ratepayers’ 
money. ‘The patrimony of the Church came to them from ancient 
sources, and was a free gift, largely from private benevolence, and 
is used for the good of the people. At the Reformation the 
doctrines of the Church were changed, but the people remained the 
same. The ckange was ratified by Parliament, and the Church 
confirmed in the possession of its property. The land has been 
bought and sold for many generations with this charge upon it, 
and the present owners have no claim to be presented with the 
power to make ecclesiastical appointments in virtue of such pay- 
ments. It was not till 1874 that the Imperial Parliament could be 
brought to see things in this light, and then they abolished 
patronage ; and when it was done no evil came to the Empire, nor 
any disturbance of the rights of property. It was purely a matter 
which concerned Scotland alone, but for 162 years the Scots had to 
bear all the evils of this deplorable Act of Queen Anne. 

The “ Secession” of 1732 and the “ Relief” of 1761 were sections 
which broke off from the National Church on this issue, As time 
went on, these churches gave up the Establishment principle as not 
being consistent with the changes of the times, and joined together 
in 1847 to form the United Presbyterian Church, whose distinctive 
principle is, that they will accept no State aid in any form. 

As the population increased, especially in the mining and manu- 
facturing districts, efforts were made to increase the number of 
pariskes, but Government would give no help. The Church there- 
fore set about building churches by voluntary contribution, and by 
means of the ‘ Chapels Act,” gave to the ministers of these new 
charges seats in the Presbytery. The Government however refused 
to recognise them unless an endowment were in each case provided. 
his threw serious obstacles in the way, and greatly hindered the 
spread of religious ordinances among an increasing population, 

Then the Church tried to mitigate the evils of the Patronage Act 
by passing the ‘‘ Veto Act,” by which a Presbytery might refuse to 
induct a presentee whom they thought unsuitable for that particular 
Vou. 163.—No. 6. 20 
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parish, but Government again refused to recognise this step. Thus 
the Church was forbidden te extend, or have any freedom of action. 
Ideas of the government of an English Episcopalian Church, with 
which the majority of the members of Parliament were familiar, 
ruled their conduct. Sir Robert Peel in his place in Parliament 
said that such liberty could not be given to one Church alone; 
others would claim it. Thus the fear of Scotch Radicalism pene- 
trating into the Church of England led the Conservative Govern- 
ment of that day to refuse the requests of the Scotch Church. No 
doubt in an aristocratic Church such a claim was out of place, but it 
was perfectly natural in a democratic Church, In the final vote in 
Parliament only twelve Scotch members supported the Government ; 
the remaining twenty-five that were present voted against the 
Ministry. Thus it was the English vote that worked all the mis- 
chief. This refusal of the Government to permit the Veto and 
Chapels Acts brought on the memorable Disruption in 1843. A 
large number of the ministers threw up their manses and endow- 
ments, and formed the Free Church, which depended solely on the 
freewill offerings of the people. 

Parliament in 1874 repealed the Act of Queen Anne, but it was 
too late. Those who went out in 1843 had gradually drifted into 
@ repudiation of all State connection, although for a time they felt 
very unwilling to admit it. They had gone over to the voluntary 
ideas of the United Presbyterian Church, as had all the previous 
seceders, and now even the abolition of Patronage could not re-unite 
the scattered fragments of the Scotch Church. The evil that the 
British Parliament had done could not in that way be undone, and 
now in all probability the entire separation of Church and State is 
the only road to a reunion of the Scottish Churches. Time has-proved 
that a democratic Church thrives best when free from State support 
and control. 

From 1843 to 1900 the Free Church pursued its aims without 
giving any occasion for the interference of English law, but some 
steps which it took laid the foundation for unforeseen troubles, The 
Sustentation Fund System had consequences wholly unexpected. 

The seceders of 1843 declared that they alone were the true 
Church of Scotland, and therefore it. was their duty to provide 
ordinances for the whole land, just ag the Established Church had 
done, and to ignore entirely the existence of that Church. They did 
not foresee what such a principle involved. 

To carry out this large idea they were compelled to build 
hundreds of churches in rural districts where the population was 
decreasing, and at other places, especially in the Highlands, where 
the people were too poor to support a church. The completeness 
of the movement was most marked beyond the Highland line of the 
Grampians, among the emotional Celts. This Highland line, which 
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runs diagonally across Scotland, not only divides the Lowlands from 
_ the Highlands, but separates two entirely different races of men. 
The Lowlanders, among other qualities, have a solidity of character 
which is not easily moved. The Celts in the north are impression- 
able. This temperament was worked upon by agitators, who abused 
the Established Church, and all who adhered to it, and called upon 
the people to “ come out from among them, and be ye separate, and 
touch not the unclean thing.” Much of this was merely rhetoric, 
but in the excitement of the time it succeeded in carrying over 
nearly the whole Highland population tothe side of the Free 
Chyrch. Hence churches had to be provided for them at any cost. 
The Highland host was the glory of the Free Church. 

To maintain this vast organisation the plan of a Sustentation 
Fund was employed. Every member was to contribute a monthly or 
quarterly payment to a grand central fund for maintaining the 
ministry asa whole. This fund was to be equally divided once a 
year, so that all ministers were to share alike, irrespective of what 
their particular congregations were able to contribute. 

This was undoubtedly a great scheme, but better suited to a time 
of unusual self-sacrifice than for a permanent method of Chyrch 
support. It never worked smoothly, and has involved the Church 
in consequences of the most serious character. 

It was quickly found that the equal dividend was too small a sum 
to sapport a minister in the towns. Each church therefore according 
to its means added a supplement. Butin process of time, as a new 
generation grew up, who did not know of the great events, or value 
the principles of the Disruption of 1843, congregations began to 
multiply which sent little more, and sometimes less, to the central 
fund than the equal dividend, and so were a burden upon it, while 
they supplemented their own ministers liberally. Soon an analysis 
of the fund began to show that three-fourths of the churches drew 
more from the Sustentation Fund than they contributed. Thus the 
liberal one-third of the Church were taxing themselves to keep up 
the less liberal two-thirds. These non-self-supporting churches were 
not all rural: some of them were in the towns. Beyond the 
Highland line not more than two or three churches were self- 
supporting. 

The richer congregations long had a complaint against certain of 
the Lowland churches, which showed by the large supplements 
which they gave to their ministers that they ought not to have been 
a burden upon the central fund, and many attempts were made to 
correct this evil, but always unsuccessfully. 

The same complaint could not be made against the Highland 
churches, for it was well known from the first that almost none of 
these could of themselves support a minister. These churches were 
built in pursuance of the policy of supplanting the Established 
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Church, and, for the credit of the denomination, they must be kept 
up. Nevertheless, this weight of non-self-supporting churches was 
a serious matter. It demanded a continual pressure for subscrip- 
tions, and an inquisitorial system of Presbytery inspection to 
control the frailties of human nature, which was far from edifying ; 
but even the greatest efforts failed to keep up the fund, and for 
many years this has been an embarrassing question. 

The multiplication of churches did not commend itself to the 
general public. It savoured too much of mere denominational 
rivalry, and was productive of divisions that were not very seemly. 

But if it was a sin, it brought a heavy punishment. The High- 
land host, of which the Church was at first so proud, and for which 
it sacrificed so much, became at last like Sinbad’s “old man of the 
sea.” For nearly sixty years it was a heavy financial load to carry. 

But that was the least evil. It became a drag on progress. The 
Celt is timid of advancement; he follows, but rarely leads, in pro- 
gress, and prefers to stand on the old paths. His emotional nature 
lays bim open to misrepresentation, and the leaders of progress in 
the Free Church found themselves denounced from Highland pulpits 
with all the fervid eloquence that they had employed in earlier days 
against the Establishment, and with quite as much, or as little, 
reason. 

The struggle of the majority to keep themselves in line with the 
advancing intelligence and ideas of the present, and the steady 
opposition of the minority, were marked by various steps. 

When the Free Church was founded in 1843 the Psalms and 
Paraphrases alone were in use, and-no instrumental music was 
employed. The introduction of the hymnary and of organs was 
opposed by the Highlanders, who very much disliked “ human 
hymns” and the “kist of whistles,” and thought the Church was 
falling away from its original purity by allowing such innovations. 

A further cause of discontent was the “higher criticism” in 
which some of the professors indulged. Professor Robertson Smith 
had written what many thought a quite harmless article on the 
“Bible” in the Lncyclopedia Britannica, and for this he was expelled 
from the Church, mainly by the Highland vote in 1881. 

This event was most discreditable to the Free Church. It showed 
the Lowlanders what a barrier to progress they had erected in build- 
ing up these Highland churches, Little wonder that the enthusiasm 
for the Sustentation Fund began to cool down. 

Bat events were moving on. The strict interpretation of the 
Confession of Faith had long been felt as a burden by the Lowland 
churches. A proposal was made to passa “‘ Declaratory Act,” ex- 
plaining the sense in which some passages in the Confession were 
to be understood. The Highlanders went solidly against this Act, 
but it was passed by a majority. A few congregations separated 
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from the Church on this point, but made no claim to the property. 
The defeated minority remained in sullen silence. The volcano was 
slumbering. 

The eruption came with the proposals for union with the United 
Presbyterian Church. After some years of discussion, this union 
was effected by a large majority in 1900. But a resolute minority 
refused to enter the union, contending that it was an abandon- 
- ment of the identity of the Free Church, and appealed to the Civil 

Courts. 

The Scotch Courts held that the union was quite within the powers 
of te Church, and that nothing was forfeited by so doing. But the 
House of Lords reversed this judgment, and declared that the Estab- 
lishment principle was vital ; that it was given up by the union with 
the United Presbyterian Church, who were professed voluntaries, 
and that all the vast properties of the Free Church fell to the 
minority, who were not ten per cent. of the whole Church, and had 
contributed practically nothing of this great property. Thus the 
“« Frankenstein” which the Free Church had created turned upon and 
devoured its benefactors. 

This decision of the House of Lords was another illustration of 
the disasters produced by the application to Scotch Church affairs 
of ideas, quite right in themselves, but not applicable to the state 
of matters in Scotland. Being for the most part Episcopalians, the 
Lords could see nothing in the Scotch Church but an ordinary trust, 
and no doubt from their point of view they were quite correct. 
But it is safe to say that no Scottish tribunal would ever have 
taken such a view, and if the House of Lords had been asked the 
same question about the Church of England it is most improbable 
that they would have given the whole of its property to a small 
minority of the members. But that appears to be English law. 
The Scots, however, contend that the Church is not a dead trust, 
but a living organism, and to live at all it must be continually 
changing, if the higher law of the public good is to be supreme over 
the dead hand. 

The House of Lords is the final court of appeal. By the late de- 
cision it declares that the law at present is, that a Church (and this 
must mean all Churches) is merely a trust, and is bound rigidly to 
conform to the ideas of its founders, 

But this is a wholly impracticable position. Parliament alone can 
now interfere to correct the injustice. Some legal means must be 
discovered whereby the advancing ideas of a Church body may be 
given effect to, without destroying its identity, continuity, and 
usefulness. No doubt the rights of minorities must be carefully 
respected, 

Out of the present turmoil and suffering we may hope that some 
ultimate good may arise. - 
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If the spiritual independence of a Church were recognised, and an 
equitable system of treating the property that it might acquire were 
settled, many benefits might accrue, not to the Scotch alone, but to 
all Churches. The freedom of action thus given could not be con- 
fined to dissenting Churches, The Scottish Established Church, which 
includes fully the half of the Scottish people, has always claimed the 
right to revise its creed by its own action. Were this position 
made clear there would remain between it and the great mass of 
dissenters in Scotland only the question of State recognition, whick 
after all is merely nominal, and injures no one, and the endowments. 
These latter, nationally speaking, are very small, and might surely 
be adjusted. Many voluntaries—even strong voluntaries—fail to 
see much reason why this property of the Charch shonld be given 
up. ‘There are no sinecures in the Scotch Church, and its greatest 
enemies have never even hinted that the funds were not used in an 
impartial way for the good of the people. A union or federation of 
the Scotch Churches, between which there would be then hardly a 
shade of difference, would be a great benefit to the country. 

Then with the breaking away of these Highland churches from 
the United Free Church, the main reason for the existence of the 
Sustentation Fund has passed away; and, as it has been found to 
be liable to much abuse, the occasion may now present itself of 
bringing it into conformity with the system in use in the Estab- 
lished and former United Presbyterian Churches. A church in 
these bodies is authorised only where it is really wanted, and where 
there is a probability that it will, within a reasonable time, be able 
to support itself. Its whole income goes primarily to its own sup- 
port, which is the first duty of every congregation, Where achurch 
is able, after attending to its own necessities, to give something to 
assist others, it is urged to do so. This fund is distributed in grants 
to necessitous congregations, without guarantee of permanency, and 
always with a view to get them on to the self-supporting level as 
soon as possible. This system avoids many of the evils of the 
Sustentation Fund. 

Another probable and very desirable result of this trouble may be 
the abandonment of denominational colleges, and the opening of the 
theological chairs in the national Universities to all Protestant 
denominations. Although it might not be possible to carry this out 
with regard to all the chairs, it might be done with a considerable 
number of them, and it would tend to sweeten ecclesiastical inter— 
course in Scotland. 

The present position is one of transition. Government has 
recognised the absurdity and injustice that have been brought about 
by the decision of the Lords, and have appointed a Commission to 
investigate and advise Parliament as to what action should be taken. 

No doubt they will work out some equitable division of the 
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property. Bat unless they go further the matter will not be settled. 
Unless the tenure on which the property is to be held is put on a 
more satisfactory footing than that allowed by the decision of the 
Lords, it is inconceivable that the United Free, or any other Church, 
could accept it. It would be much better to be without it altogether 
than to be liable any day to have it taken from them and given to a 
minority by a decision such as that just given by the Lords. The 
Church is for the living, and not for thedead. ,No people revere the 
wisdom of their ancestors more than do the Scots, but their admiration 
for the Reformers does not blind them to the fact that this is the 
twerftieth and not the sixteenth century. It is impossible to escape 
from the influences of the age. No one can place a limit to the 
changes that time may bring about. When asked if this liberty of 
change might not lead us into Mahommedanism, we need not be 
disturbed by such a prospect. Christianity can take care of itself, 
and does not require any law of trusts to prevent it from running 
into a false direction. 

Everything in this unfortunate occurrence calls for a revision and 
relaxation of the law of trusts, as applied to religious bodies, in order 
to secure that justice which is the object of all laws, and also that 
progress which is the condition of all existence. 


Mattruew Bair. 








JUNE 


MR. ANDREW CARNEGIE AND THE 
RE-UNION OF THE ENGLISH- 
SPEAKING RACE. 


Or all men in the world Mr. Andrew Carnegie is perhaps the least 
likely to advocate and work for Canadian Independence. Yet, 
strange to say, such action has recently been attributed to him by 
the Ottawa Jowrnal. Mr. Carnegie has met the statement with a 
prompt and emphatic denial. The moment, therefore, seems oppor- 
tune for recalling the views on this great question of re-union which 
Mr. Carnegie put forth some twelve years ago, and which he has 
since persistently and consistently enforced. 

When the present generation has passed into the shadow of the 
world beyond, and the boys of to-day, the men of to-morrow, 
regard our own times with the philosophic calm possible towards 
bygone events, no figure is likely to stand out in bolder relief than 
that of the Scotch-American Philanthropist, Thinker, and Mil- 
lionaire, Andrew Carnegie. A great heart, an understanding of 
the highest order, and enormous riches, are almost for the first time 
in history combined in one man. Shrewd the self-made millionaire 
needs must be; large-hearted many of them by their gifts have 
also proved themselves to be; but few indeed have united there- 
with a keen philosophical mind. In the union of philanthropist, 
thinker, and millionaire, Carnegie stands unrivalled. Genius is apt 
to discern genius. The late Mr. Gladstone thus wrote of him: 


“This self-made millionaire has confronted the moral and social 
problem of wealth more boldly, so far as I know, than any previous 
writer. He may, like the rest of us, have his infirmities, but his courage 
and frankness, both of them superlative, are among the attendant virtues 
which walk in the train of a munificence not less modest and simple than 
it is habitual and splendid.” 


All Mr. Carnegie’s speeches and writings exhibit in a high degree 
boldness of thought, vigour of expression, and wideness of view, but 
we deal here with only one of his productions, ‘‘ A Look Ahead,” 
which appeared in The North American Review (1893). That most 
remarkable and epoch-making essay courageously suggests and 
powerfully advocates the re-union of this country with the United 
States—a truly grand conception, the realisation of which would 
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benefit the human race beyond any other political event within the 
bounds of probability. Mr. Carnegie declares that the separation 
of Great Britain and the United States was unnecessary and 
injurious, distasteful to the Americans and to many of the best 
intellects on this side the water, and that a re-union of the two 
nations is both desirable and feasible. He brings a dim shadow, 
which like a vision may have crossed the minds of many, into the 
prosaic region of practical politics. The shadow becomes substance, 
and the dream reality. He sees with the eye of faith that re-union 
must come, and he shows clearly the lines on which it may proceed, 
though perhaps no human intellect is powerful enough to forecast 
how it actually will come. 

Bat, just as Mr. Carnegie said, speaking on his installation as 
Lord Rector of St. Andrews, that—‘ Whatever the future may have 
in store, nothing can rob Britain of the credit of having given to 
the world the means of its surprising development ”—so no subse- 
quent events can deprive him of the glory of having brought home 
to the hearts and minds of English-speaking thinkers and statesmen 
all over the world the value and possibility of re-union. 

Before giving extracts from the essay itself we may point out 
that in a speech delivered in the year 1900, Mr. Carnegie brushes 
aside the objection that the re-union could not take place without 
the destruction of one or other of the forms of government 
under which the two branches of the race now severally live. He 
observes : 


‘“‘ The flag of Great Britain floats over Canada and Australia; by the 
desire of the people they are part of the solid united whole, and the 
question now is whether this federation of the race is to stop within the 
Empire, or finally develop into a federal council for the entire race, 
governing international relations which involve the peace of the world, 
and leaving home rule to each country in all other affairs, even as to the 
form of government itself, a crowned or uncrowned Republic.” 


Mr. Carnegie begins thus: 


“T think one excusable who has been compelled to live for months 
among figures and hard facts, and record only the past, if, his task 
accomplished, he indulges in a look ahead, where not what is but what is 
to be is considered, and where, being no longer bound by results achieved, 
he is fancy free. 

“T have taken this privilege freely for myself in this closing chapter, 
and, Utopian as the dream may seem, I place on record my belief that it 
is one day to become a reality. 

** Until a little more than a hundred years ago the English-speaking 
race dwelt together in unity, the American being as much a citizen of 
Britain as the Scotsman, Welshman, or Irishman. A difference un- 
happily arose under the British Constitution, their common heritage, as 
to the right of the citizens of the older part of the State to tax their 
fellows in the newer part across the sea without their consent, but separa- 
tion was not contemplated by Washington, Franklin, Adams, Jefferson, 
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Jay, and other leaders. On the contrary, there great men never ceased 
to proclaim their loyalty to, and their desire to remain part of, Britain ; 
and they disclaimed any idea of separation, which was indeed accepted at 
last, but only when forced upon them as a sad necessity from which there 
was no honourable escape if they were to maintain the rights they had 
acquired, not as American, but as British citizens. 

“On the other hand, the motherland, which forced the issue upon her 
loyal citizens in America, sees nothing more clearly to-day than that she 
was in error, and that she converted a constitutional agitation for redress 
of grievances into a question of patriotic resistance to the exercise of un- 
constitutional power, an issue which Britons have never been slow to 
accept, and have never failed successfully to meet.” 


The instructions to the delegates of the First Continental Con- 
gress from New Hampshire, Massachusetts, Pennsylvania, and Vir- 
ginia, are quoted by Mr. Carnegie. Among the delegates was 
Washington, and the instructions placed beyond doubt the desire of 
the Colonies for continued union with the Mother Country. The 


same fact is also made evident by the petition of that Congress to 
the King. 


“‘ We ask but for peace, liberty and safety. We wish not a diminution 
of the prerogative, nor do we solicit the grant of any new right in our 
favour. Your Royal authority over us and our connection with Great 
Britain we shall always carefully and zealously endeavour to support and 
maintain.” 


Then follow some interesting quotations from Jefferson, Franklin, 
and Jay, proclaiming their love, affection, and loyalty for the parent 
land, followed by extracts from great statesmen on this side of the 
water— Pitt, Burke, Horace Walpole—justifying the policy of 
resistance adopted by the Colonists. 

Mr, Carnegie proceeds : 


“Both Briton and American being now fully agreed that those who 
made the attempt to tax without giving the right of representation were 
wrong, and that in resisting this the Colonists vindicated their rights as 
British citizens, and therefore only did their duty, the question arises: Is 
a separation thus forced upon one of the parties, and now thus deeply 
regretted by the other, to be permanent ? 

“‘T cannot think so, and I crave permission to adduce some considera- 
tions in support of my belief that the future is certainly to seeare-union 
of the separated parts and once again a common citizenship. 

“ First, In race—and there is a great deal in race—the American 
remains three-fourths purely British. The mixture of the German, which 
constitutes substantially all the remainder, though not strictly British, 
is yet Germanic. The Briton of to-day is composed in large measure of 
the Germanic element, and German, Briton and American are all of the 
Teutonic race. 

‘The amount of blood other than Anglo-Saxon and Germanic which 
has entered into the American is almost too trifling to deserve notice, and 
has been absorbed without changing him in any fundamental trait. The 
American remains British, differing less from the Briton than the Irish- 
man, Scotsman, Welshman and Englishman differ from each other. 
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Englishmen, Scotsmen, Welshmen, and Irishmen are all Britons, and the 
American (a term which of course includes the Canadian) entering among 
these would be as near the common type resulting from a union of the 
five as any of the other parts. Indeed the American in many respects 
resembles the Scotsman more than the Englishman dogs, and he also in 
other respects resembles the Englishman more than does the Scot. He 
resembles both Englishman and Scot much more than the Irishman 
resembles either. His introduction into a common British-American 
citizenship would not produce a resultant differing greatly from that of 
the present union of Scot, Welshman, Irishman and Englishman. 


“‘Tt is to be noted that only in the region of political ideas is there 
dissimilarity, for no rupture whatever between the parts has ever taken 
place in language, literature, religion, or law. In these uniformity has 
always existed ; although separated politically, the unity of the parts has 
never been disturbed in these strong cohesive and cementing links, The 
books and periodicals read upon both sides of the Atlantic are rapidly 
becoming the same. The decision of one court is good law in all. 
Language remains uniform, every approved change in one part of the 
great realm rapidly being adopted throughout the English-speaking 
world. Religious ideas are the common property of the race. There 
seems nothing, therefore, to keep the sections of the race apart, but 
everything to re-unite them. 

“Second, No one questions that if, instead of eighteen hundred miles 
of water between America and Britain, there lay another Mississippi 
Valley, the English-speaking race would be one politically, since the 
federal systém of government has proved that immense areas can be 
successfully governed under one head, and can exist as one power, the 
freest government of the parts producing the strongest government of the 
whole. The difference of land and water lying between the people has 
hitherto been great, and, in the words of the poet, instead of mountains, 
we can say that 

‘ Oceans interposed 
Make enemies of nations, who had else 
Like kindred drops, been mingled into one.’ 


‘“‘ This is quite true of the past, but oceans no longer constitute barriers 
between nations. These already furnish the cheapest of all modes of 
communication between men. 


“The future is, probably, to render travel by sea, if not quite as fast, 
yet more comfortable to people in general than land travel can possibly 
be made. The delegate to a conference at Washington, leaving Liverpool 
or Southampton, now reaches that city in just the same time as the 
delegate from San Francisco, Seattle or Victoria on the Pacific Coast. At 
the time England and Scotland were united, members of Parliament from 
the North of Scotland required as long to reach London. A short time 
ago many of the American Representatives to Congress consumed more 
time in reaching Washington than either of these. The time required is 
being lessened every year. 

‘“‘ Thirdly, the instantaneous communication by telegraph, to which 
seem soon to be added the telephone and wireless telegraphy, are next 
cited as ‘rendering political union possible, and, I venture to say, 
inevitable.’ 
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“Fourth. The advantages of a race confederation are so numerous and 
so obvious that one scarcely knows how to begin their enumeration. 
Consider its defensive power. A re-union of the Anglo-Americans, con- 
sisting to-day of one hundred and eight millions, which fifty years hence 
will number more than two hundred millions, will be unassailable upon 
Jand by any Power or combination of Powers that it is possible to create. 
We need not, therefore, take into account attacks upon the land ; as for 
the water, the combined fleets would sweep the seas. The new nation 
would dominate the world and banish from the world its greatest stain— 
the murder of men by men. It would be the arbiter between nations, 
and enforce the peaceful settlement of all quarrels, saying to any dis- 
putants who threatened to draw the sword : 


‘Hold! I command you both; 
The one that stirs makes me his foe. 
Unfold to me the cause of quarrel, 
And I will judge betwixt you.’ 


“Such a giant among pigmies as the Re-united States would never 
need to exert its power, but only to intimate its wishes and decisions. 
It would be unnecessary for any Power to maintain either a great stand- 
ing army or a great navy. The smaller nations having discovered that 
they would not be permitted to disturb the peace of the world, would 
naturally disarm. There would be no use in maintaining large forces, 
either for attack or defence, when the Anglo-American had determined 
that no one should attack. I believe that the wisdom of the re-united 
nation and its regard for others would be sv great as to give it such moral 
ascendency that there would be no disposition upon the part of any 
Power to appeal from its decision. All would acquire the habit of settling 
disputes by an appeal to this supreme tribunal, and enemy of none, 
without thought of ever going beyond its decrees.” 


In the fifth head of his discourse Mr. Carnegie points out the 
advantages both in regard to commerce, debt, and taxation which 
would accrue to this country by the re-union. 

Mr. Carnegie next considers “the influence upon the individual 
citizen of power in the State, and especially of power used for great 
and good ends,” 


“Every State should aim to be great and powerful and noble in the 
exercise of its power, because power in the State, nobly exercised, is the 
strongest influence in producing good and patriotic citizens. Every 
citizen, being’a constituer™ part of the State under democracy, partakes 
in some measure of its greatness. A small and petty political unity tends 
to breed small and petty men of all classes; dealing with great affairs 
broadens and elevates the character. All these and many other considera- 
tions plead for re-union.” 


Mr. Carnegie goes on to inquire into the position and feelings of 
the various parts of the English-speaking world towards re-union, 
and concludes that England is the chief obstacle. 

The impediments to re-union are then dealt with at length in a 
most able and searching manner. Also, beyond doubt, with rigid 
impartiality. 


“Let no man imagine that I write as a partisan in dealing with these 
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questions. I know no party in this great argument, either in America 
or in Britain. Whatever obstructs re-union I oppose, whatever promotes 
re-union I favour. I judge all political questions from this standpoint. 
All party divisions sink into nothingness in my thoughts com pared with 
the re-union of our race.” 


The conclusion of Mr. Carnegie’s essay we give in full, 


‘* As easy as Le Cling’s setting types, as easy as Franklin’s drawing 
the lightning down, as Newton’s divining the meaning of the falling 
apple, or Galileo of a swinging lamp, or Watts the raising of a kettle lid 
by the force of the escaping steam, as Spencer’s survival of the fittest, as 
Darwin’s origin of species, as Columbus sailing westward, or the making 
of the American Constitution—the Gordian knot is always easily cut, so 
easily that the only wouder is that it was not done before. Nothing 
mysterious, elaborate, or difficult reaches to the root and changes the face 
of the world, or the trend of events. The road always lies broad, open, 
straight, obvious to all transcendent successes ; there is no hidden, tor- 
tuous, and narrow path to anything truly great. Some day, therefore, 
delegates from the three now separated branches will meet in London and 
readily agree upon and report for approval and ratification a basis for the 
restoration of an indissoluble union of indestructible States. 

“ This may all seem Utopian, but we have had many prophetic voices, 
concerning both Britain and America, more than fulfilled, which were at 
the time of their inspired utterance much wilder than anything herein 
suggested. It may be all a dream and I but a mere dreamer of dreams. 
So be it. But if it be true that he who always dreams accomplishes 
nothing, so also is it none the less true that he who never dreams is 
equally barren of achievement. And if it be a dream, it is a dream 
nobler than most realities. If it is never to be realised, none the less it 
should be realised, and shame to those who come after us if it be not. I 
believe it will be, for all progress is upon its side. All that tends to the 
brotherhood of man tends to promote it. The tendency of the age is 
towards consolidation. We have behind us and with us, urging its con- 
summation, all the mighty forces of civilisation. The Parliament of Man 
and the Federation of the World have already been hailed by the poet, 
and these mean a step much further in advance of the proposed re-union 
of Britain and America than that re-union is in advance of the Canadian 
Confederation, of the American Union, or of the union of England and 
Scotland, all already accomplished. 

‘‘ Readers will kindly note that this is A Look Ahead—how far ahead 
I shall not attempt to guess—nevertheless it is ahead, and sometime, 
somehow, it is sure to come to pass. I see it with the eye of faith, 
the faith of the devotee which carries with it a realising sense of certain 
fulfilment. 

“Time may dispel many pleasing illusions and destroy many noble 
dreams, but it shall never shake my belief that the wound caused by the 
wholly unlooked for and undesired separation of the mother from her 
child is not to bleed for ever. 

“ Let men say what they will, therefore, I say that as surely as the sun 
in the heavens once shone upon Britain and America united, so surely is 
it one morning to rise, shine upon, and greet again ‘ The Re-united States,’ 
‘The British-American Union.’” 


Many things have happened during the ten years that have 
elapsed since Mr. Carnegie wrote his famous essay, but the trend of 
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the times seems to have been on the whole in favour of, rather than 
against, his glorious conception. He has recently said: 


“‘ We have had many proofs recently of the familiar adage that blood 
is thicker than water, very much thicker, as I believe, between the mem- 
bers of our own race. In the evident drawing together of the English- 
speaking race and all that this implies, we see the dawn of a new sentiment 
rising, the Patriotism of Race—a sentiment of pride and devotion in the 
race now given by one half of the race to the Union Jack, and by the 
other half of the race to the Stars and Stripes—the other of the two flags 
which unitedly hold sway over all English-speaking men; for no com- 
munity exists speaking our tongue which does not owe allegiance to one 
or other of these symbols.” 


Epwyn ANTHONY. 
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GEORGE SANDYS—TRAVELLER 
AND POET. 


Aj. frequenters of the second-hand book-shop must be familiar 
with the noble seventeenth-century folio volumes which bear on 
their backs the joined names of Ovid and George Sandys. Those 
who have had the curiosity to reach one down from its place have 
been well rewarded by the sight of its strange and magnificent 
illustrations. The few who have borne away a copy cannot fail to 
have been delighted by the once-praised but now-forgotten verses 
which fill its long columns. The verse, apart from its own intrinsic 
charms, has a twofold historic .interest. It stands at the head of 
the “ smooth versification ” tradition, and gained for its author the 
description from Dryden of “ the best versifier of the former age ” ; 
and it is the first fruits of North America’s contribution to English 
poetical literature. Sandys went out in 1625 to the colony of 
Virginia as treasurer, and it was during his time of office there that 
his version, or at any rate the greater part of it, was made. 
“‘ Sprung from the stock of the ancient Romans ” he describes it, in 
his dedication to Prince Charles, “ but bred in the New World, 
with wars and tumults to bring it to light instead of the Muses.” 
Sandys’ Ovid was the first of two noble poetical folios, and the 
second of three folio volumes, which he gave to English literature. 
The first volume, which is as familiar to lovers of old books as 
the Ovid, records his twelve months of travel in the East, and the 
last contains his remaining poetical works—consisting mainly of 
verse paraphrases of the Old Testament. 

Sandys’ name has seldom gained a place in the poetical sections 
of histories of English literature; and his fame to-day, so far as 
these histories give him fame, rises from his Zravels. In the new 
Cyclopedia of English Literature, for example, he is to be found 
only among the prose writers. But the literary historian who, 
knowing them, neglects his poetical efforts, is not only (as one may 
think) dead to distinguished poetical merits, but pronounces of no 
worth a long line of ancient testimonies to their quality and their 
historic importance. Such contemporary judges as Drayton, Waller, 
Carew and Lord Falkland eulogised Sandys’ verse in glowing words ; 
Dryden, as we have seen, set the great seal of his praise upon it ; 
Pope confessed to having read it with delight, and asserted that 
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“English poetry owes to it much of its beauty ;” while, later still, 
Joseph Warton, one of the finest poetical judges of the eighteenth 
century, observes that Sandys did more to “ polish and tune the 
English language” than either Waller or Denham. It was the 
traditional doctrine in Warton’s time that these two writers 
provided the first models of smooth and harmonious couplet versifi- 
cation, and were, indeed, the ‘fathers of English poetry” in the 
then current conception of it. But it is true, as Warton meant 
to imply, that Sandys, if he has written no single poem so consis- 
tently smooth in rhythm and concise in form as ‘Cooper's Hill ” or 
“The Battle of the Summer Islands” has lefta far greater bulk of 
couplet poetry that belongs essentially to the “ correct” Augustan 
type than either of them. Finally, the late Mr. G. A. Simcox has 
exalted Sandys above his contemporaries as a writer of “clear, 
smooth and vigorous verse,” while Mr. Courthope, in his Life of 
Fope, has given him words of higher admiration still, declared him 
Pope’s authentic predecessor, echoed Joseph Warton’s testimony, 
and honoured the old poet “after many days ” by a long quotation. 

Sandys’ Ovid has not been reprinted since the seventeenth 
century, for at the end of that age his noble folios were superseded 
by the still more magnificent volumes which contained the duller 
but more “correctly” versed translation which Dryden edited, so 
that there is excuse for unfamiliarity with it. His paraphrases, 
after an equally long interval, were re-edited thirty years ago by 
the Rev. R. Hooper for the Library of Old Authors, but, despite 
Mr. Hooper’s protests against the neglect into which they had 
fallen, the two volumes which contained them met with little 
demand. No doubt their scriptural subject manner disinclined the 
literary critic to test their quality, for Johnson’s judgment of the 
poorness of religious poetry in general is certainly only too well 
justified. The history of English poetry, as a recent editor has said, 
seems clearly to demonstrate the inferiority of holy water as a source 
of inspiration to the Pierian spring. 

No one who can make the boast that his literary ~~ have 
embraced, as we trust it has been shown that they ought to have 
embraced, the works of Sandys, would assert that he belongs to the 
yearly narrowing circle of our neglected greater poets. Indeed, if the 
title to be ranked a poet can only be raised on originality of thought, 
he has small claim to it at all. His original verse does not altogether 
amount to a thousand lines in the four old volumes that contain his 
complete works, And yet he will be found to possess the power of 
ingratiating himself as a verseman not a little by readers of a 
suitably attempered spirit ; those readers, that is, of composed mind 
who, in an age in which the classical tradition is said to be “ played 
out,” and poetical decadents, “satiate with variety of sensation,” 
are striving on all sides to “suggest ” their vague mysterious moods 
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by strange imagery and magical music, can, “like their sires in 
George's days,” read with pleasure verse which has nothing curious 
or subtle either in matter or music, but which imitates clear 
thoughts and simple feeling in language which is consistently 
cultured, sincere and nobly, if plainly, rhythmical. In literary 
spirit Sandys belongs on the whole more to the eighteenth than to 
the first half of the seventeenth century, in which he lived, though 
he has the richer and more vivid imagination of the earlier age. 
He eschewed alike the strange conceits and the crabbed versification, 
the novelties of fancy and diction, which were the fashion in his 
day,, He belongs essentially to that Court tradition, which set itself 
to the work of simplifying thought and harmonising verse, result- 
ing at last in the Augustan school; and he, rather than any -other 
writer, deserves, in virtue of the quantity of his verse, to be regarded 
as the chief representative of that tradition. 

In its division into secular and “sacred” stages—the first half 
concerned with Ovid and the second with the Old Testament— 
Sandys’ poetical career followed the orthodox model of the age. 
But, unlike such men as Donne, Herrick and Waller, Sandys seems 
never to have led a youth of passion, gaiety, and gallantry ;. and 
when his Muse had become a sacred vestal she never felt constrained, 
as did the Muses of those contemporaries, to sound notes of regret 
for early “ follies.” He loved Ovid, partly as a scholar and a 
philosopher, and partly from the taste for the strange and heroic 
which made him a rival of Ralegh as a traveller, drawn to him not 
at all by a light or voluptuous spirit. He seems, indeed, never to 
have written a line of original love poetry. His character 
may be said, on the whole, to have resembled Ralegh’s more 
closely almost than any other famous Englishman’s has done, for he 
too united in a strange synthesis the deep gravity, approaching to 
melancholy of disposition, the love of learning, the profound reli- 
gious feeling, the curiosity and courage of the traveller, and, it 
would seem from contemporary testimony, much of the worldly 
ambition and the haughty and rather quarrelsome spirit, which 
were all so conspicuously present in the great Elizabethan. The 
youngest son of the celebrated Puritan Archbishop of York—he was 
born at Bishopthorpe Palace “at six of the clock in the morning in 
1577 ”—the grave Elizabethan seriousness and piety were rooted in 
him both by inherited disposition and early training, and the 
character which he bore on his adventurous travels in the East in 
the year 1610 was as sober, reflective and finely melancholy in cast, 
as when he retired to end his life of seventy years in meditation, 
and to finish earning the memorial “ poetarum Anglorum sui saeculi 
facile princeps” by ‘‘ attuning the songs of Zion to the British lyre” 
at Boxley Abbey in Kent. 

Sandys’ 7’ravels was one of the most popular books of the seven- 
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teenth century. Ten editions of it were issued between the first in 
1615 and the century’s conclusion. It contains, in a strange but 
fascinating union, history, adventure, description, poetry, biography, 
and theology. It charmed at first, no doubt, largely by its descrip- 
tive and historical parts, by the fresh information it gave about 
lands whose strange past the Western imagination loved to picture, 
and whose present state was involved in uncertainty, through the 
conflicting stories feigned by ‘‘lying travellers.” The East is, of 
course, no longer an unfamiliar land, but Sandys’ work, even as a 
record of personal observation, may still be found able to please. 
A book of old travels, when it loses its value as belonging to the 
literature of knowledge, gains a new value as belonging to the litera- 
ture of sentiment. Not only may the mere style, like good wine, 
improve from age, but its narratives may acquire an exquisite 
flavour of imaginative delight, and he is much to be pitied who can- 
not prove it. The pictures of bygone sights seen and people met 
carry one back to a time and to a stage in the unceasing flux of 
things, which no power can ever restore; they give, in the language 
of Wordsworth’s sonnet, “the appropriate calm of blest eternity” 
to moments in the development and relationship of an infinite num- 
ber of fleeting appearances, which have passed for ever. When one 
reads such a book as Sandys’, especially if on yellow faded pages, 
reflections such as these bring one under the full spell of the past 
and give a poetic melancholy to its story. Every impression he 
gives has a charm when we think that no one can ever catch Time 
and the course of things at the point in those lands at which andys 
caught it, that the outward factors, the men, the manners and the 
seventeenth-century scenes, that made his experience, have vanished 
as irrecoverably as the cloud shapes that covered them. 

And as time and the progress of men and things can never be 
again where an old traveller reflects them, so the intellectual and 
imaginative outlook which gives its character to his thoughts 
and stories can never be reborn. There is a fascination in reading 
Sandys’ old scientific reflections, in hearing him gravely retell Plu- 
tarch’s strange story of the mysterious seaward voices which 
announced the death of Pan, narrate how he and his companions 
fled the shores of Mitylene at midnight ‘‘in a great dismay,” because 
one of them had seen the devil in a vision, or admire the efficacy of 
‘‘the curse of Noe upon Cham in the posterity of Chus, from which, 
and not from their seed, the heat of the climate, or the soil, as 
some have supposed, the negro races are of the colour of old 
Night.” 

But apart from its imaginative appeal, Sandys’ book can hardly 
fail to be found iateresting still, in many parts, even as a contribution 
to the literature of knowledge. Few later writers have drawn more 
vivid pictures. ‘“ He hath given,” said old Winstanley, “so lively a 
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description of the rareties of the East as may spare others’ pains 
in going thither to behold them.” 

Sandys left London in the middle of 1610, and he begins his 
journal from August 20, when he left Venice. He sailed down the 
Adriatic, round Greece and through the Aigean Sea to Constantinople, 
going thence to Alexandria and Cairo. From Cairo he went by 
caravan to Jerusalem, and traversed the Holy Land to Sidon, return- 
ing home by Cyprus, Crete, Naples, and Rome, where he closes his 
narrative. The tour, which occupied over a year, could only be made 
with great hardship and difficulty, and, in the face of much danger 
froth disease, from pirates by sea, and robbers by land. But Sandys 
endured all the pains of the journey with the greatest courage and 
resolution, refusing always to be daunted from seeing what he had 
set his mind upon, and not fearing frequently to lie ‘ without 
mattress and without sleep, couched on the wet earth and washed 
with rain.” He travelled, with a few natives only as companions, 
in a small open fishing vessel—“ no bigger and like in proportion to 
a Gravesend tilt-boat ”—through the perilous Aigean from Smyrna 
to Constantinople, and he frequently trusted himself to solitary 
expeditions in the Syrian desert. He narrowly escaped with his life 
in a fight among his boatmen on the shores of Thrace, and the 
Bedouins fell upon his caravan in Egypt, but he seems to have 
received no hurt either from man or climate all through his course. 
His finest original poem, written shortly before his death, ends with 
a noble thanksgiving for his preservation both in the East, and later 
among the Indians of the New World. 

Sandys’ thorough descriptions of the Turkish Empire, Egypt, and 
the Holy Land were the first really careful and trustworthy accounts 
of those countries that had then appeared in English. Other 
Eastern travellers, he says, had either ‘‘ divulged toys,” or else they 
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‘¢ still add to what they hear, 
And of a mole-hill do a mountain rear.” 


Few books of travel which have appeared in England have 
greater charms of a literary kind. It is written in a dignified, 
scholarly, and often nobly rhetorical style; the matter is never 
really dull, and if the sentences are sometimes, as in the case of all 
contemporary works, long, cumbrous, and obscure through too great 
compression, one meets often with delightfully clear and pointed 
pieces of description or comment. ‘They dwell in tents,” he says 
of the Arabs, “which they remove like walking cities, fov oppor- 
tunity of prey and benefit of pasture,” The inhabitants of an 
Aigean isle he calls “a happy people that live according to nature, 
and want not much in that they covet but little.’ Of the Turks 
he tells us: ‘“‘Some there be among them that write histories, but 
few read them, thinking that none can write truly of past times, 
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since none dare write truth of the present.” And he says finely 
of their reception of the Sultan in the streets: ‘“ But what most 
deserveth admiration amongst so great a concourse of people is 
their general silence, insomuch as had you but only ears, you might 
suppose that men were then folded in sleep and the world in mid- 
night.” The pages are continually broken up with poetical quota- 
tions, chiefly from the classical writers, which are accompanied 
always by verse translations, often of quite exquisite quality, by 
Sandys himself. As he takes the reader through the Algean, the 
pages are sprinkled over with pleasant verses, as the delightful 
islands themselves “lily on lily overlace the sea.” Now and then 
he rises to the full heights of enthusiastic eloquence, as in the 
apostrophe to England with which he begins the homeward journey. 


“ Now shape we our course for England. Beloved soil; as in site 
‘ wholly from all the world disjoined’ so in thy felicities. The summer 
burns thee not, nor the winter benumbs thee: defended by the sea from 
wasteful incursions and by the valour of thy sons from hostile invasions. 
All other countries are in some things defective when thou, a provident 
parent, dost minister unto them whatsoever is useful, foreign additions 
but only tending to vanity and luxury. Virtue in thee at the least is 
praised and vices are branded with their names, if not pursued with 
punishments. That Ulysses, who knew many men’s manners and saw 
many cities, if as sound in judgment as ripe in experience, would confess 
thee to be the land that floweth with milk and honey.” 


But Sandys’ finest passages, alike in his prose and his verse, are 
those which spring from the grave mood of melancholy which has 
filled with superb writing the greater pages of Ralegh, that per- 
petual sense of change and flux and non-abiding, which turns the 
mind from the glories of this world. The dedication to Prince 
Charles, descriptive of the altered and decayed state of the Hast, 
which he has pictured, he says, “to draw a right image of the 
frailty of man and the mutability of whatsoever is worldly,” is a 
noble piece of rhetoric quite worthy of Sir Walter. He loves to 


-conclude his stories of great Eastern warriors and kings with the 


note of the Old Preacher ; to tell such tales as that of the dying 
wish of Saladin; and to point the eternal moral by the side of the 


pyramid and the ruin. 


The Ovid first appeared in complete form in 1626. Sandys had 
meanwhile, in 1621, obtained his post of treasurer, and gone out to 
Virginia. He had, it would seem, published several books of the 
version before his appointment, but the greater part of it was 
‘‘ limned,” he tells King Charles in his preface, “ by that imperfect 
light which was snatched from the hours of night and repose” in 
the New World. It well deserved the chorus of eulogies which it 
received from contemporary authors, and Dryden’s later praise that 
it was the work of “the best versifier of the age,” though Sandys 
became a greater master of the art of versification before he com- 
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posed the poems that filled his last folio. In most of the early 
seventeenth-century writers of heroic rhyme there is little either 
of smoothness or of harmony. Such men as Quarles and Jonson 
run on their sense through long stretches of harsh verse, often by 
the aid of parenthetical passages, coming to a fall pause anywhere 
in the line that is convenient, regardless of metrical effect, in a 
manner which makes one long for the short decisive harmonies, the 
perfect response of unbroken line to line, “ the verse well disciplined, 
complete compact” of which Pope set the faultless model. Rhyme 
in verse written on their principle is almost valueless, Sandys, in 
his Ovid, has made an immense advance from the average contem- 
porary writer towards the verse of Pope. He sometimes runs on 
for considerable spaces with smooth unbroken lines, ending the 
sentence with the couplet in true Augustan fashion; and though he 
does continually break off in a line, he generally so “ manages the 
pauses ” as to maintain a rhythmical flow and avoid loose disjointed 
endings. No one, Mr. Courthope has said, before Pope so well 
understood the nice art of placing and varying the ceswra. Then he 
knows well how to conclude his passages with a flowing final line, 
well balanced against the previous one, and bringing the music to 
a fall close. Like Chapman—of whom he had certainly been a 
student—he is fond of giving a flow to his lines by compound 
epithets, and he continually also sounds the last syllables of past 
participles, sometimes very curiously as, ¢g. in the following 
couplet : 
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“ From Tantalus deceitful water slips 
And catcht at fruit avoids his touched lips.” 


The Ovid, however, does not afford the best example of Sandys’ 
versification. In it he often, as Dryden has remarked, nearly 
“leaves Ovid prose where he finds him verse” by passages made up 
too largely of lines broken into brief epigrammatic sentences, 
His style becomes, to quote Cowley, “short lunged.” Bat this was 
not through want of skill, but through the desire for a literal 
rendering. His ambition was to put “smooth-sliding Ovid” into 
the same number of English lines as he has Latin, and he has suc- 
ceeded at the expense of sometimes changing the smooth to a 
jetting pace. Nevertheless, the version on the whole is a triumph 
of versification. Often, as in the story of Midas, it is as smooth 
and harmonious as any writer of to-day could make it. 

** He, lifting up his shining arms thus prayed, 
‘ Father Leneus, O afford thy aid. 
I have offended—pity thou—and me 
From this so glorious a mischief free.’ 
The gentle power the penitent restored, 
And for his faith affords what he implored. 
Lest ill-wished gold about him still abide, 
‘Go,’ said he, ‘to those crystal streams that slile 
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By potent Sardis ; keep the banks that lead 

Along the incountering current to his head ; 

There, where the gushing fountain foams, dive in 

And with thy body wash away thy sin.’ 

The King obeys, who in the fountain leaves 

That golden virtue which the spring receives. 

And still those ancient seeds the waters hold 

Which gild their shores with glittering grains of gold.” 


Almost every page has some beautiful jewel couplet in which all 
the charm of all the Muses seems to flower and to haunt one’s 
sense. Pope and Johnson have told us which of their couplets 
pleased them most in music. Sandys has dozens that either might 
have envied. 


** The dying swan, adorned with silver wings, 
So in the sedges of Maeander sings.” 
Or, 
‘For wandering in the ort-yard, simply, she 
Pluckt a pomegranate from the stooping tree.” 
Or, 
“ His bridle slackening with his dying force 
He, leisurely, sinks sidelong from his horse.” 


Or (of Hyacinth bathing), 


“‘ Like marble statues which the life surpass, 
Or like a lily in a crystal glass.” 


Farther, its narratives have a true enthusiastic spirit, some after- 
glow of the Elizabethan ardour for which one feels in vain in the 
later translation. 

How long Sandys remained in America is uncertain, but it is 
thought seven or eight years. The government of the colony was 
taken over by the Crown in 1624, and Sandys then became a 
member of the Colonial Council, but he seems to have quarrelled 
with his colleagues and also with the neighbours of his plantation, 
for the governor of the colony, Francis West, complained to the 
Privy Council in 1628 that he was defying the rights of other 
settlers. He became a gentleman of the Privy Chamber on 
returning home, and in 1638 he is found acting as agent in 
London to the Colonial Legislative Assembly. It is certain that 
he spent his last ten years “living at ease” and cultivating the 
Muses at the houses of his nieces at Carswell in Oxfordshire and 
Boxley in Kent, at which latter seat his life ended on March 4, 
1648. His sosiety was much sought by his Oxford neighbour 
Lord Falkland, who has left monuments of his admiration of the 
poet in three long copies of verses. 


* For though the most bewitching music could 
Move men no more than rocks, thy music would,” 
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wrote the elegant earl in one of them, showing his mastery of the 
magnificent style of compliment which the seventeenth century 
courtiers so loved to practise. 

The Psalms appeared in 1636, and the whole of the Para- 
phrases, with the exception of the Song of Solomon which followed 
three years later, in 1638. Between these two last volumes he 
published his translation of Grotius’s finely rhetorical tragedy on 
the Passion, each of the four works being dedicated to the King, 
whose melancholy end Sandys fortunately did not, by five years, 
survive to witness. ‘‘ Directed,” he says in the last words of his 
last dedication, ‘‘ by your propitious aspect have I safely steered 
between so many rocks, and now, arrived at my last harbour, have 
broken up my ruinous vessel.” 

Sandys’ finest verse is in these later, long neglected poems. The 
Old Testament books other than the Psalms which appear in his 
Paraphrases are Job, Ecclesiastes and the Lamentations, works to 
the grave and melancholy notes of which his soul was so well 
attuned. He has dealt with all of them in the spirit of a poet, and 
not in that of a Sternhold or a Nahum Tate. Though they are 
paraphrases they would not deserve the motto which Scaliger chose 
for his verses, “ex alieno ingenio poeta, ex suo tantum versifi- 
cator,” for they have all the warmth, the freedom and, it seems, 
the originality of independent poems. He set himself, he tells us, 
the high task of “resolving poesy with poesy.” No works in our 
literature are duller than the great bulk of eighteenth-century 
verse paraphrases of the Old Testament. One feels at once that 
they are mere “ words,” and imaginatively sees composing them a 


bewigged author, 
“‘ with serious prosaic face,” 


the reality of Prior or Young. Sandys, though he too only versi- 
fies old material, is able by means of a kindred spirit and sympathy 
to make it live again in its new form, and his readers in truth not 
merely admire fine language, but feel the power of poetry. The 
verse proceeds as to its form with a regular flow which is a reve- 
lation to a student who comes to it for the first time No longer 
confined in Ovid's Latin tethers Sandys gives his readers long 
harmonies of unbroken couplets, which, except that the accents 
sometimes fall on weak words and the lines have not the consistent 
combination of agreeing syllables which Pope calls “softness,” 
might almost be mistaken for Pope’s own music. 

As an example both of the spirit and the versification of his 
paraphrases at their best, one may give his rendering of Job's 
denunciation of the day of his birth in the third chapter of the 
book : 


“ Let the eclipséd moon her throne resign, 
Instead of stars let blazing meteors shine, 
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Let it not see the dawning fleck the skies, 

Nor the gray morning from the ocean rise ; 
Because the door of life it left unclosed, 

And me a wretch to cruel fates exposed. 

Oh, why was I not strangled in the womb, 

Nor in that secret prison found a tomb ? 

Or since untimely born, why did not I 

(The next of blessings) in that instant die ? 
Why kneel’d the mid-wife at my mother’s throes 
With pain produced, and nurse for future woes ? 
Else had I an eternal requiem kept, 

And in the arms of peace for ever slept ; 

With kings and princes rank’d, who lofty frames 
In deserts rais’d to immortalise their names ; 
Who made the wealth of provinces their prey ; 
In death as mighty and as rich as they ; 

Then I, as an abortive, had not been, 

Nor with the hated light such sorrows seen ; 
Slept where none are by violence opprest, 

And where the weary from their labours rest. 
No prisoners there, enforced by torments, cry 
But fearless, by their old tormentors lie: 

The mean and great on equal bases stand, 

No servants there obey, nor lords command. 
Why should afflicted souls in anguish live 

And only have immunity to grieve ? 

Oh, how they wish for Death to close their eyes)! 
But ah! in vain since he the wretched flies. 

For whom they dig, as pioneers for gold 

Which the dark entrails of the earth enfold ; 
And, having found him, as their liberty 

With joy encounter and contented die.” 


This is versification that Waller could not much have im- 
proved, and such poetry as his thin temperate inspiration never 
raised him to. 

The version of the Psalms, which has always been regarded by 
those who are familiar with it as the finest of all its numberless 
class, is, for the most part, in stanza form. It was set to music by 
the celebrated Henry Lawes, the “ Harry” of Milton’s famous 
sonnet. Musicians tell us now that “Harry” has been over— 
rated, and his psalm-tunes certainly do not bring one’s soul into 
one’s ears. Some of the stanzas Sandys seems to have originated 
himself, among them a singularly sweet one, with a wailful close, 
for sad themes. 

“Lord for Thy promise sake defend 
And Thy all-saving shield extend. 
Oh, hear my cries 


Which with wet eyes 
And sighs to Thee ascend.” 


It is doubtful whether he is not the inventor also of the form 
of the following verse, which became so popular in the eighteenth 
century : 
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“Thou Ruler of the rolling spheres, 
I, through the glasses of my tears, 
To Thee my eyes erect. 
As servants mark the master’s hands, 
As maids their mistresses’ commands, 
And liberty expect.” 

And he is also one of the earliest users at least of the form of 
“In Memoriam.” He has couplets of eight, of seven, and of six 
syllables, and in the management of the eight-syllable iambic 
measure, that instrument which our seventeenth-century poets 
could tune 50 wonderfully to such different themes, now evoking 
front it a blithe, gay music, as in Cowley’s Anacreontics, and now 
a superb dignity, as in Dryden’s great Horatian ode, he is 
specially felicitous. Indeed, Archdeacon Todd, the well-known 
early nineteenth-century editor, asserted that he had never been 
surpassed in his mastery of it. ‘ Take,” as old Winstanley is fond 
of saying, “a taste of his quality” in the delightful little dedica- 
tion to the Queen which he joins with that to Charles: 

* O you who like a fruitful vine 
To this our royal cedar join, 
Since it were impious to divide 
In such a present hearts so tied ; 
Urania your chaste ears invites 
To these her more sublime delights. 
Then, with your zealous lover, deign 
To enter David’s numerous fane. 
Pure thoughts his sacrifices are, 
Sabeean incense, fervent prayer ; 
This holy fire fell from the skies, 
The holy water from his eyes. 
Oh, should you with your voice infuse 
Perfection, and create a Muse! 
Though mean our verse, such excellence 
At once would ravish soul and sense ; 
Delight in heavenly dwellers move, 
And, since they cannot envy, love, 
When they from this our earthly sphere 
Their own celestial music hear.” 

A rather noteworthy point about Sandys’ use of the eight- 
syllable measure is that he seldom or never varies it with a tro- 
chaic seven-syllable line, though he has rendered many of the 
Psalms most felicitously in these last ‘‘ numbers,” 

Sandys chose eight-tyllable verse for his Scng of Solomon, 
and the soft musical couplets into which he turns the delicious love 
pastoral are worthy of the prose in which he found it. The full 
oriental fragrance breathes from his lines, and they glow with all} 
the heat of the oriyinal. Sandys knew well the scenery of the 
poem, and he had no doubt often, as a young man, entered imagi- 
natively into its rich passion amid Eastern orchards and under deep 
Eastern skies. 
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The experience of his Eastern travels left a deep impression on 
Sandys’ character to the last. The memory of the sacred places he 
had seen, and the sense of the dangers he had safely passed through, 
immensely deepened the piety which he inherited from his parental 
stock. His life would indeed have provided, and perhaps has pro- 
vided, old Roman Catholic controversialists with a striking example 
of the value of pilgrimages. When he saw the Holy Sepulchre 
‘he burst forth,” to quote Thomas Warton, ‘‘into a devout song at 

_ the awful and inspiring spectacle.” The song may be found in 
the Travels, and it is historically interesting from the fact that 
Milton took from it hints for his Ode on the Passion. He seems 
specially to have cherished his Eastern memories in the latest 
years of hislife. In the noble original poem of thanksgiving for 
his preservation through life, which he published at the end of his 
1637 volume, he recalls the fact that he was inspired to sing the 
divine praises amid Jadah’s hills, and hang a devout offering on the 
sepulchre. And his last work of all, his version of Grotius’ tragedy 
of the Passion, was no doubt the fruit of his own early journey 
along the Via Dolorosa, the scenes of which would rise naturally 
into more vivid outline as he enjoyed the calm of thought among 
the still surroundings of his retirement. 

Grotius’s once famous play, which is ‘classical in form, and 
altogether of the school of Seneca, contains some fine speeches and 
choruses of the old pompous and flamboyant order, and they lose 
nothing rhetorically in Sandys’ couplets. Casaubon pronounced 
it the perfect model of tragedy. 

But modern taste, after the simple brevity of the New Testament 
narrative, finds it hard to endure a rhetorical treatment of such & 
subject, even when, as in the case of Sandys and Grotius, the 
rhetoric springs from deeply religious feeling. One meets with 
something of a shock the following form of the words, “This day 
thou shalt be with me in Paradise” : 


‘With me a happy guest thou shalt enjoy 
Those sacred orchards where no frosts destroy 
The eternal spring, before the morn display 
The purple ensign of the ensuing day.” 


The choruses, now “of Jewish women” and now ‘‘ of Roman 
soldiers,’ Sandys turns into his eight-syllable rhymes, and often 
with happy point, as when he tells how 


* She who did commiserate 
With impious grief her city’s fate, 
Grew in the moment of her fault 
A statue of congealéd salt.” 
Or how 


“ Jordan from two bubbling heads 
His oft-returning waters leads, 
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Till they their narrow bounds forsake 
And grow a sea-resembling lake.” 


Needless to say, Grotius recognised no “ development of doctrine,” 
and put into the mouth of his characters the Protestant theology of 
the seventeenth century. On the whole the drama is the least 
pleasing to a modern taste of all Sandys’ works. It is too artificial 
in form, too exuberantly rhetorical, its world of thought and emotion 
is too distant. One laments in surveying it—looking at it from a 
literary standpoint—that the inspiration of Italy and the Isles of 
Greece did not live longer in the poet’s mind than that of Jerusalem, 
and that he did not give us another classical version that would 
have been a perennial delight. But one would rather have his 
tragedy than a Virgil, for had he followed up a version of the first 
book of the Aeneid that he gave the world with his Ovid, ending it 
abruptly with the motto, “ splendidis longe valedico nugis,” Dryden 
would never have tried to rival it. We know this from Dryden 
himself, and it is a warrant of deserving with which one may well 
close an appreciation of an old writer whose bays have long since % 
ceased to thrive. a 

J. M. ATTENBOROUGH. : 








JUNE 


THE PROBLEM OF BLACK AND WHITE 
IN SOUTH AFRICA. 


A SUGGESTION AND A FORECAST. 


Two things are borne in upon the mind of the “man in the 
street,” as from time to time a startling headline catches his eye 
as he reads his daily paper on his way to business, or skims an 
occasional article! in the Nineteenth Century or the Fortnightly in 
the seclusion of his club reading-room—one is, that we are drifting 
in our native policy in South Africa, and the other is a conviction 
that it is about time that England should take the matter seriously 
in hand, think out some solution of the problem, some scheme of 
government that will do full justice to the native as well as to 
ourselves, and then delay no longer, but put it into practice. 

The great secret is to look the facts in the face, see things as 
they are, not as they are represented—or misrepresented—and act 
promptly. It is of no use to look to the United States, except for 
a warning. There the two races are at hopeless enmity, and it is 
scarcely to be wondered at. On the one hand, there is the influence, 
feeling, habit, call it what you will, of centuries of slave-ownership 
to be reckoned with: the sense of proprietorship cannot be re-ad- 
justed ina day. Oa the other hand, there is the intoxication of 
liberty granted too suddenly and too fully to the immature human 
being to be recovered from. Nor is it particularly helpful to look 
to the older civilisations of South Africa, save also as a warning 
example. There the whole question of the status of the native is 
in such a hopeless muddle, so contradictory is the attitude of the 
dominant white race towards the black in places but a few miles 
apart, and under the same flag, that it would be a truly herculean 
task to attempt to bring order out of this chaos. 

Instead of trying to tinker up these rotten systems, better far to 
begin afresh, starting our ideel commonwealth amongst the natives 
of the north, where they are as yet not hopelessly spoilt by so-called 
civilisation, and where there is now, if ever, a glorious opportunity for 
England to retrieve her past mistakes in native policy, and for once 
to be in time. 

Here we have a huge family, as it were, of the world’s children 


1 E.g., ‘‘ The Black Peril,” Nineteenth Century, April 1904. 
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who will one day be full-grown men and women. How are we to 
educate and train them so as to fill that future position with honour 
and credit to themselves and to us? Surely not by neglecting 
them in their infancy, leaving them entirely to the care of servants 
and hirelings, exposing them to the influence and machinations of 
mercenary, ignorant, and irresponsible people, actuated by a hun- 
dred different motives, but all of them, it is safe to say, selfish ones ? 
If we exposed our own flesh-and-blood children to this kind of 
education and upbringing could we reasonably expect them to turn 
out well? Would they not, despite the centuries of culture, 
edwation, and honourable dealing behind them, develop into sche- 
ming tricksters—modern Ishmaels—their brains, if not their hands, 
against every man, and every man’s against them? Yet this, or 
something very like it, is what we are doing with regard to the 
South African natives under our rule. They are exploited by un- 
scrupulous Jew traders and dishonest white men of all sorts, because, 
forsooth, wherever the English flag flies that must be a free country! 
But freedom may be very one-sided, and here it undoubtedly is 
so. The Chartered Company may not refuse a trading licence to 
an undesirable trader, nor, unless he actually infringe the law, may 
it interfere with his methods of trading, still less may it forbid the 
native to trade with him—that would savour too much of interfer- 
ence with the liberty of the subject! Consequently a native goes 
to a Jew store and pays 3s. 6d. for an article which I can buy at 
one of the big stores of the town for 1s. On learning this, he goes 
next time to the big store and is charged 2s.! I do not say that 
this is a usual practice now, far from it; the average Rhodesian 
merchant of to-day, with few exceptions, is honest and fair-dealing, 
and deservedly enjoys the respect and esteem of his community ; but 
I grieve to say that such things have been done, and that more than 
one store, especially in the earlier days, made a practice of having 
two prices, one for the white man, who could make some sort of 
calculation as to the original cost of transport and a legitimate 
profit for the tradesman, and another price for the native, who could 
not ! 

Of a piece with this petty and contemptible cheating is the 
palming off upon unsuspecting natives florins for half-crowns; 
Kruger shillings for English ones, at a time when the former were 
unnegotiable; imitation bank-notes, drawn upon the Bank of 
Engraving, or some such idiotic pleasantry, for real ones; &c., &e. 
And in most cases the unfortunate native has had no redress, and 
but little sympathy. What is the result? In time the native 
grows more familiar with the white man’s ways, sharper too in 
money and business matters. He realises that the white man has 
taken advantage of his ignorance to cheat him over and over again, 
not only in these impudent and barefaced ways, but in more 
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insidious and less easily-detected ways: in buying from him at a 
lower rate and selling to him at a higher rate than was at all pro- 
portionate to the actual market value of the commodity; dismissing 
him in anger at a moment’s notice, upon some trumped-up or 
unduly exaggerated charge, just before his month’s wages were 
due; or, with the same object in view, treating him towards the 
conclusion of his term of service with such unmerited harshness 
and severity that he ran away, forfeiting all that he was entitled 
to rather than endure such unkindness. These, and many other 
acts of injustice and dishonesty, he discovers for himself, and, 
according to his nature, proceeds either to do as he has been done 
by, and match his powers of cunning and dishonesty against those 
of the white man, or to distrust and hate us with the slow and 
deadly hatred that is born of mingled fear and contempt! To 
have roused either feeling in the mind of a fellow human being 
is not a thing to be proud of ; to leave these results in the track 
of our progress as a civilising and Christianising nation is a thing 
for which we, as a nation, should feel deeply humiliated and 
ashamed, not trying to excuse ourselves by disclaiming responsi- 
bility, but seeing that nothing of the kind can happen in the future 
under our rule. 

Of course, in all or most of the cases I have cited, the native 
could have had legal redress. We make a great point of the fact 
that “in British South Africa every man is equal in the eye of the 
law. To white and black alike is assured his life, his property 
and his freedom.” 

But the law, imperfectly understood by the average Englishman, 
is not understood at all by the native; it is no one’s business to 
explain it to him; indeed, I very much doubt whether the average 
“‘ raw” native, who leaves his kraal for the first time to enter the 
white man’s service, even knows that there is such a thing in 
existence as a law to protect him. But even if he did know it, 
how is he going to set about putting tte complicated machinery of 
the law in motion? If the process known as “ going to law” is a 
dreaded mystery to the average Englishman, what must be the 
feeling of a “raw” South African native about it ? 

Taking them all round they have very fine qualities, these 
children of the Rhodesian veldt! Brave, honest—in all my seven 
years’ residence amongst them I cannot remember a single theft by 
a “raw” native; in every case where things have been stolen it 
was by more “civilised” natives, and especially by the so-called 
‘‘ Christian ” natives! (And here I would just like to say that 
there seems to be a great eagerness to give the natives Christianity, 
but very little to give them anything else! It reminds me some- 
how of the child who came beaming with the glow of a noble 
action to his mother for praise and appreciation. ‘‘ Mother, I gave 
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Mary my toy pump and bucket. Wasn't it good of me?” then, 
after a pause, ‘I didn’t want it myself any more! It won't 
work!”) They are, as a rule, trustworthy and trustful, taking it for 
granted that the white man is a superior being and can do no wrong, 
until they learn by sad experience that the white man is not always 
to be trusted; good-tempered, equable, and with a strong sense of 
justice—lI have never known a native to resent or be sulky under 
punishment which was justly his due for aninfraction of some rules 
which he knew and understood ; but he very naturally does resent 
punishment which is merely the expression of a white man’s 
impatient and ungovernable temper or brutal love of domineering. 
They are as a rule, and if taken in hand young, bright, intelligent, 
adaptable, and quick to learn, possessed of great manual dexterity 
and marvellous powers of close observation and imitation ; and, this 
being so, they are bound to learn, to acquire, to advance, in spite of 
all the barriers that self-seeking injustice and short-sighted stupidity 
may endeavour to putintheir way. Would it not be wise, therefore, 
to make a virtue of necessity, if no higher motive prompts us, and 
hold out friendly, helping, guiding hands to our black brothers and 
their children, who are destined to be either our allies and comrades 
in the future, or our enemies and supplanters ? 

In the ideal government of a community, three-fourths of which is 
composed of natives just emerging from a state of savagery, there 
must of necessity be a good deal of what is sometimes contemptuously 
called “ grandmotherly legislation,” but which I should prefer to 
call protective and educational legislation. Let us try to imagine 
a few of the conditions under which our ideal commonwealth 
would move forward, smoothly and harmoniously, into the “larger 
day.” 

First, there should be a law, stringent and binding on black and 
white alike, and the graver offences against which should be punish- 
able by death, forbidding any intermingling of the black and white 
races by marriage or otherwise. Let black mate with black, and 
white with white, each race treating the other with mutual 
respect and honour in this matter. Those who have studied the 
pathology of race scientifically are, I believe, agreed that the inter- 
mixture of races so widely dissimilar is not desirable, the result 
being a hybrid race, “throwing-back” to an earlier stage of the 
development of each race, with the faults and deficiencies of 
that earlier stage more strongly emphasised than its corresponding 
virtues. Such a race we have to-day in the mongrel half-breeds 
of the Cape Colony, of whom, speaking broadly, it may be said 
that they have neither the mental capacity of the white man, 
nor the savage virtues and physical strength of their native fore- 
fathers. I believe that the fear of the possibility of any future 
intermarrying of his womenkind with black men is at the root. 
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of the “inherent antipathy of the white man to the black,” of 
which we hear so much when any question affecting the status of 
the native is under discussion. There is, I maintain, no real 
foundation for this “instinctive antipathy” cry. We have no 
such feeling for our native servants, though they come into close 
contact with us in performing for us the hundred and one little 
services of everyday life; given that they are clean, neat, and 
well-trained, they are no more objectionable to us than a cor- 
respondingly clean, neat, well-trained white servant. No such 
antipathy exists between the master and his native workmen, the 
traveller and his native drivers, the trader and his native customers ; 
lastly, and there can scarcely be a more convincing proof that 
the existence of such an antipathy is simply an exaggerated asser- 
tion, backed up by prejudice and self-interest, it does not exist, 
or, if it does, is not sufficiently strong to prevent the demoralisation 
and contamination of native women by white men, which has gone 
on from the earliest days of the colonisation of South Africa by 
white men, and which still goes on to a shameful extent, notwith- 
standing a strong and increasing public opinion in condemnation of 
it, especially in the more British parts of the country, And though 
this would seem to conclusively disprove the existence of any such 
excessive racial antipathy, it perhaps affords us a clue to the 
reiterated expression of it on the part of the white man. Under- 
lying the superficial differences of colour and race, and the varia- 
tions caused by education, environment, climate, habits, and other 
conditions of human life, the broad groundwork of human nature 
is the same throughout the world; so is it to be wondered at if, 
according to the simple logic of the black man’s untrained mind, 
there should seem to be absolutely no difference in degree between 
the union of white and black, and that of black and white? Once 
this real crux of the whole matter is recognised and dealt with, 
there is no reason why the education and development of the 
black race should not proceed side by side with that of the 
white, in perfect harmony and co-operation between the two 
races. 

The sale of intoxicants to natives should, as at present, be pro- 
hibited altogether, unless medically ordered: this law to remain in 
force for fifty years, then to be reconsidered by a carefully-ap- 
pointed representative committee, and if thought desirable retained 
for another fifty years, by which time it is to be hoped that the 
native races would have advanced so far beyond their primitive 
condition as to be able to exercise perfect liberty of action in this 
as in other matters without any risk of its being prejudicial to their 
growth and well-being as a nation. 

Thirdly, work—regular employment in useful work of one kind 
or another, according to his capacity—should be made compulsory 
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for every able-bodied male native, not only as an educational and 
moral discipline, but also in order to further the progress of civili- 
sation, with its advantages and benefits for the whole community ; 
but he should be safeguarded by a wise and liberal-minded policy 
on the part of the Government, and by regulations framed to 
prevent the native from becoming a tool or a slave in the hands of 
unscrupulous white men. The compulsory education of the native 
in all ordinary subjects up to the stundard required from pupils of 
our elementary national schools at home, should proceed side by 
side with his training in some useful handicraft, and if possessed 
of exceptional mental powers every facility should be given him 
for obtaining a higher education, this latter, of course, to be paid 
for either by himself or his parents in the same manner as the 
higher education of a European,but the training in some manual art 
or handicraft would still be compulsory. To this end industrial 
and primary-educational schools should be established throughout 
the country, manned by carefully selected and thoroughly competent 
teachers in the various branches of study; these schools to be 
maintained at Government expense, a special tax being levied, if 
necessary, upon blacks and whites alike, towards its support, and 
half their wages for the first three years after leaving school to be 
paid to the Government by the natives in return for their educa- 
tion ; the cost of their maintenance while at school being presum- 
ably covered by their labour. 

Fourthly, natives, properly qualified of course by education and 
otherwise, should administer local affairs jointly with white men, 
on the same lines as our county or town councils, but white men 
only should vote for white, and black men only for black, represen- 
tatives. The Legislative Council, responsible for the ruling of the 
nation as a whole, should consist for the present of white men only, 
the blacks being represented by two delegates chosen yearly by 
themselves, and holding office for a period not exceeding three 
years. These delegates would have the right of speaking on and 
voting for all matters directly affecting the blacks, and their 
opinions, as voicing the sentiments of the whole native community, 
should have considerable weight. 

These are only a few of the ideal laws which would govern our 
ideal commonwealth, and it is to be understood that as the black 
nation advanced beyond what we may call its nursery stage of 
development, the laws would be modified or altered accordingly. 

Under such conditions it is quite conceivable, judging of them 
even from their present primitive stage of development, that a 
black man might, by force of superior capacity or skill, aided by 
education and training, be fitted for and attain to a position superior 
to that of some white man of duller intellect and slower brain; and 
at once we are confronted by the unreasonable and illogical 
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prejudice against having a black man in any position of authority 
over white men! It is illogical; for over and over again, in actual 
practice, do we tacitly assign a higher place to some capable, 
dignified, trusted and trustworthy native of our household or official 
staff, than that of some European who, by reason of drink, untrust- 
worthiness, or sheer incapacity, has proved himself unworthy of our 
trast or our co-operation. And, impartially considered, there should, 
under such conditions and in course of time, be no more reluctance 
on the part of a white man to occupy a position relatively lower 
than that of a black man of proved greater ability, than there is in 
these democratic days on the part of a man of noble birth to holding 
® position under a man of lower birth but of superior attainments. 
To admit anything else is surely to voice a secret fear that, given a 
chance, our black brother will speedily prove himself our superior ! 
At all events, itis unworthy of our English sporting creed, “a fair 
field and no favour ” and “ the best man wins,” 

It may be asked, ‘“‘ But where, in the event of such an ideal 
commonwealth as you propose being established, are we to look for 
our supply of native labour for the mines? Already an anxious 
problem, and an increasingly difficult task, to secure sufficient labour 
to keep the mines going—and the mines, remember, are the back- 
bone of the country’s prosperity you would make it an impossi- 
bility! Is it likely that when every native of full age is to some 
extent a skilled workman, and to some extent an educated man, 
the mining work—which, of all others, the raw native detests and 
dreads—will offer inducements to this finished product of civilisa- 
tion?” And I answer without hesitation that not until the native 
is educated out of his childish fear of the dark, and of his animal- 
like terror of a trap, will mine-work ever be undertaken willingly 
as an occupation. Try to imagine, if possible, an ordinary average 
Englishman, physically strong and healthy from a life spent in the 
open-air under the most primitive natural conditions, but ignorant 
-of everything in the way of knowledge save what nature-lore he 
may have acquired through the use of his eyes and ears; bring 
such a man to the mouth of a Welsh or Cornish mine, and make him 
understand, by means of the few broken words which form the 
common ground between you, eked out by signs and a certain 
amount of none too gentle physical guidance, that you wish him to 
go down into that dark hole and dig there blindly and aimlessly 
the greater part of every day and night, and what answer are you 
likely to receive ? Bear in mind that even an educated Englishman, 
with full knowledge of the why and wherefore of the mine, and its 
objects and its methods, in his mind, feels by no means happy or 
comfortable when he goes down a mine for the first time, and he 
has to marshal his knowledge of various reassuring facts energeti- 
cally before his mind before he can conquer the feeling of primitive 
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unreasoning terror that besets him when he vanishes below the 
surface. Yet the Cornish miner goes down to his work day after 
day for years; his sons, as soon as they are old enough to help, go 
‘down and do their share of work and bread-winning for the family, 
and there is no talk or thought of reluctance, or of unnatural hard- 
ship or danger. They know the dangers of mining, but they also 
know the many precautions and safeguards through which it is 
made possible for them to carry on their daily work in safety; they 
anderstand the nature and object of their work, and, in the courage 
given by their knowledge, they cheerfully take their risks, just as 
the North Sea fisherman does, and as the worker in an explosives 
factory does, as the engine-room artificer does, as, in fact, does any 
worker in any one of the “dangerous trades and occupations” 
carried on to-day all over the world. Knowledge is power; it is 
also safety : it gives the courage and the cheerful willingness to do 
and to endure, to face every danger and difficulty in the course of 
our life’s work, which are far more valuable and efficient labour- 
agents than any appeal to cupidity or terrorising coercion. The 
more knowledge, therefore, the better—give the native a sufficiently 
clear comprehension of your mine, and its purpose and its con- 
struction, its dangers, and the means you take to remove or obviate 
those dangers; let him see that you are as careful and anxious for 
his safety as you are for your own, and you will have turned an 
ignorant, superstitious, half-hearted worker (?) into a bright, 
active, willing helper. In time, too; in the mining districts will 
grow up a settled, continuous succession of labour more than suffi- 
cient for all needs, as in our mining districts at home. Why 
shouldn’t it be so, if only we will recognise and adopt the best 
means of utilising our raw material ? 


AN UNPREJUDICED OBSERVER, 








JUNE 


THE ILLUSION OF FREEDOM. 


LET it be granted that the past is fixed—that no event which 
occupied a portion of space and a portion of time past can be in 
any way altered or modified—that all things and events whose 
existence has filled the whole of time past and the whole of occu- 
pied space can in no conceivable way be altered in their relation 
to or occupancy of time and space. 

Let us consider the present. It is a point in time which 
separates that knowledge and sensation of our environment which 
memory gives us, from that knowledge and sensation of our environ- 
ment which expectation gives us. It is a point which travels 
through time in one direction, and it has this peculiarity, viz., 
things and events in its time-vicinity generally produce more vivid 
impressions upon the consciousness than things and events further 
off. A point in time is a period of no duration. Things and 
events have their existence in duration. Therefore, strictly speak- 
ing, they have their existence only in the past and future and not 
at all in their point of junction, the present. For a point has 
position only, relative to surroundings, and no extent or magnitude. 
It is feasible to conceive of time as a dimension, characteristic of 
events and conditions, in a manner somewhat similar to that in 
which the three dimensions of space are characteristic of material 
things. Let us imagine a piece of gold of definite figure, measured 
in length, breadth, and thickness, and its condition, viz., that of 
remaining in definite shape, measured in duration. Let us now 
construct a table containing five columns, in the first four of which 
we will vary the length, breadth, thickness, and duration of the 
definitely shaped piece of gold and equate the several sets of four 
measurements horizontally in the fifth column: 


A piece of gold measuring: And enduring for: 
Length. Breadth. Thickness, Duration. 


Inches. Inches. Inches. Minutes. 
4 4 4 0 = No gold. 
4 4 0 4= = 
4 0 4 4= _ 
0 4 4 4= mA 
4 4 4 4 = A 4-inch cube of gold enduring 


for four minutes. 


This table is intended to show graphically that a positive period 
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of duration is jast as necessary an element in the existence of any 
object as a positive measurement is in each of the three spacial 
dimensions, Hence it is plain that if the present be regarded as 
the junction of the past and future, then it can contain nothing in 
itself. But if, on the other hand, the present be regarded as a 
short and rather indefinite period of time, in which is situated, 
more or less centrally, the junction of past and future, we shall 
then not be forced to contemplate a glaring contradiction, namely, 
(1) the fact of the vividness of our sensations in the present, and 
(2) the fact that nothing whatever can exist in the present. 
Practjcally, the present always does mean a short period of time 
containing the janction in its midst, although nominally the janc- 
tion itself is indicated, as implying that the enflanking period may 
be diminished to almost any extent short of annihilation. A flash 
of lightning occupies but an extremely short period of time. If 
the period of its duration be imagined to be annihilated, the flash 
must be imagined annihilated also. Hence we may speak of two 
presents, namely : 

(1) The nominal, which may be indicated and named defi- 
nitely, as, for example, a.p. 1904, Dec. 30d., 23h., 24m., 
25°000s., &c., which is a named and definite point of junction 
between a past and a future. 

(2) The practical, which is a short but indefinite period of 
time, consisting partly of the past, partly of the future, and 
containing our strongest sensations, and also the point of 
junction between past and future. 

Let us now consider the fature. It may be held that we may 
not fairly include the future as part of actual existence, since the 
present has not yet reached it. In answer to this objection it 
may be remarked that the future is as truly to be regarded as a 
part of actual existence as is the past, because statements can be 
made relative to things and events in the future which will be as 
unhesitatingly and universally accepted as true as certain other 
statements relative to things and events in the past. IfI can 
make one solitary assertion which I know to be absolutely true, 
and if that assertion involves the existence of a future as a fact, 
then the future must be regarded as having as real an existence as 
the past has. And the fact that we cannot see into the future as 
clearly, or in the same way, or to the same extent, as we can into 
the past, does not in the least affect the trath of this. 

Here are three statements : 

(1) Iam. 

(2) I was born, 

(3) I shall die. 

The first I will ask the reader to grant as a standard truth. 
The second, comparing it with the standard, will appear to be 
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equally true, and, as it involves the existence of a past, the exist- 
ence of a past must bea fact. The third, comparing it with the 
standard, appears to be equally trae, and, as it involves the exist- 
ence of a future, the existence of a future must be a fact. Hence 
we are justified in regarding the past, present, and future as 
included in the sum of all existence. 

The united experience of mankind teaches us that there is a 
sequence in time, by virtue of which certain kinds of events and 
conditions invariably follow certain other kinds of events and 
conditions. This sequence is called ‘‘ causation ”"—the “ sequence 
of cause and effect” —and, consistently with it, we hold that every 
event or condition of things must be the inevitable result of 
events and conditions which preceded it in the absolutely fixed 
past; and, further, that every event and condition of things must 
co-operate with all co-existent events and conditions towards the 
production of future events and conditions, 

It sometimes happens that an event appears at first glance to 
have been preceded by no adequate cause, and such words as 
“ chance,” “ luck,” get used in connection with it. Nevertheless, 
if we take any such event and examine it closely, we shall find full 
reason to believe that, although not every detail of the mass of 
various forces that culminated in the event can be definitely recog- 
nised and measured, yet such various forces certainly did oo-operate 
to form an adequate cause for the event, and, as certainly, that 
event and no other could take place in the circumstances. From 
these considerations it is but a step to the logical conclusion that 
the past, taken as a whole, stands in relation to the future, taken 
as a whole, as cause to effect ; and since there is but one past, the 
myriad details of which are fixed in their periods and positions, it 
is logical to conclude that from it there can result but one future, 
the myriad details of which are also fixed in their periods and 
positions, however little we may be able to state truly concerning 
them, and however erroneous our predictions may prove. And in 
order that the truth of this assertion may not seem too hard to 
accept, it is well to realise that the changeable, or modifiable, 
nature that is usually attributed to the future is mainly due to our 
tremendous ignorance of the past, of the true inwardness of things, 
and of the relation between cause and effect. Whereas we now 
say of some future event that ‘‘It may be this way, or it may be 
that way,” we should, if we knew the whole past, and understood 
thoroughly the true inwardness of things and the full relation 
between cause and effect, be in a position to know the whole 
future and to state definitely of any future event that “ It will be 
thus.” 

We now stand thus: the past is fixed in every detail; the present, 
nominally, is a moving point in time, dividing the past from the 
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future, and in itself containing nothing, The present, practically, 
consists partly of the immediate past and partly of the immediate 
future. The future, subject always to the reality of that relation 
between cause and effect which our consciousness cannot but admit, 
is fixed in every detail. Therefore, the totality of existence in time 
and space is a fixed quantity, unmodifiable in its minutest detail. 
Concerning existence of any sort not included in time and space, if 
we exclude the “I” about to be mentioned, it is beyond human 
intellectual conception but not by any means to be dogmatically 
pronounced non-existent. 

I@t us now consider what we mean when we say “I.” We do 
not mean our bodies, because we may cut pieces off them without 
diminishing “I.” If a man live after losing both arms and legs 
and all his hair, that which he calls “I” remains as truly and 
undiminished an “I” as before. “1” is that which thinks and is 
conscious of being and bearing relation to things not “I.” If “1” 
can think of a thing as apart from “I,” then that thing is not “1.” 
Now, a man can think of his own body and limbs and brain. He 
can to a large extent observe them and their workings, note their 
characteristics, classify them, and try experiments upon them, as he 
can upon less closely associated things and events. Therefore his 
body and limbs and brain are not his “I.” Let it be granted that 
the “‘I” is situated in the brain, but is not itself the brain nor 
any portion of it. Then we may also assume that the “1” does 
not itself occupy space, but is a surface or many surfaces situated 
in the brain upon which, and through the mediumship of the 
nerves and brain, arrive countless complex effects from the outer 
universe in the immediate past, and less directly also from the 
remoter past. These effects, like all other effects, are themselves 
the causes in their turn of continued movements and re-arrange- 
ments of matter and force in the outer universe, passing first from 
the ‘‘ 1 ”—the surfaces in the brain which received them—by way 
of certain nerves to the muscles and thence into the universe of 
matter beyond that body which is the special appurtenance of 
the “I.” 

Be it particularly noted that in speaking of the ‘‘I” as “surfaces” 
situated in the brain, those surfaces, however complex and change- 
able as to form and extent, yet being surfaces only, are in them- 
selves no substance and no occupation of space whatever; nothing 
but more or less definite positions and configurations of surfaces of 
brain matter, intricately moveable in obedience to the effects con- 
veyed to them via the nerves and brain, slightly moveable in 
relation to the body, as when the head wags, and more moveable in 
relation to the things of the outer universe, as when the body walks 
and the earth revolves. If it be permissible to speak about the 
“J.” which is essentially subjective, as an object at all, it seems to 
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me fair and true to say what has just been said. It is not matter, 
it is not ferce, and it does not occupy space. Yet it undoubtedly 
has position in the human brain and is constantly affected and con- 
ditioned, directly or indirectly, and more or less intensely, by things 
and events in the brain itself, and in surrounding space and past 
time—to the whole of which the expression ‘“‘ surfaces in the brain” 
answers. 

Since the “I” is constantly, from moment to moment, affected, 
moulded, conditioned, and defined by its past and present surround- 
ings; and since every slightest movement or alteration of things in 
the outer universe, of which the “I” is conscious, must by the 
same token affect the “I,” however slightly; and since every 
slightest movement or alteration of things in the outer universe 
must, although the “I” be unconscious of them directly, yet affect 
the “‘I” indirectly, through the mediumship of things of which the 
“I” ds conscious—we may say that the “I,” during any given 
period of time, equals a fixed and extremely complex group of effects, 
resultant from a fixed and extremely complex past; this group in 
its tarn acting as part-cause to a fixed and extremely complex 
future. And finally, we must say that that “freedom” of will or 
action, which is by many set great store by, and valued as a granted 
basis for certain lines of reasoning, is indeed an illusion begotten 
of limited knowledge of things, erroneous reasoning, and very 
largely to a loose use of terms and the limited possibilities of 
language. It is well in our every-day lives in relation to our 
fellowmen, to regard ourselves as free and responsible willers and 
doers. It is a good working hypothesis, and also we are not able 
to do otherwise. But the lives that men lead, contrasted with the 
lives that men would wish to lead—the events which happen, 
involving human agency, as compared with the events which men 
would wish to happen—are in themselves a practical denial of the 
reality of that freedom. In our real relation to the sum-total of 
things—a fixed past, present and future—there is no room for or 
possibility of freedom. True freedom could only mean entire 
isolation and separateness from the material universe—a condition 
in which we could neither affect or be affected by it—a condition 
which is not ours. 


JUNE 





WALTER JOHNSON, Lieut. R.N.R. 

















THE NEGRO IN AMERICA. 


THE importance of the Negro Problem in America, not merely to 
the Americans themselves, but also to Australians and others who 
regard the United States as the natural leader of civilisation—and 
who are patiently waiting for the American to qualify himself for 
the position of .leader—is, I think, sufficient excuse for placing my 
views before the pnblic. Imay begin by saying that I agree with what 
Mr. Archibald R. Colquhoun said under the heading of “ The Future 
of the Negro” in the North American Review for May 1903; but 
there is one aspect of the problem which he, in common with the 
majority of writers on the subject, has not touched. In The Anglo- 
Saxon, a Study in Evolution, I have ssid that the life of a race is 
comparable with that of an individual, in that the race like the 
individual passes through a period of infancy and childhood and 
gradually grows to adolescence and maturity, after which it decays 
and finally dies, But the history of mankind, as a whole, also follows 
a like course, Hence the primitive man was but little in advance, 
mentally and intellectually, of the animal from which he was 
differentiated. The earlier races were very childish, each succeed- 
ing race being but little in advance of the one preceding it. No- 
where do we see such evidences of advance in our study of the 
older races as that which marks the differentiation of the Teuton 
from the Melanochroi in our own time. The question to be an- 
swered in this connection is: At what stage in this progression of 
taces from the condition of the animal to our present state of 
civilisation does the Negro come in? I have had but little oppor- 
tunity for studying the Negro, and am therefore unable to answer 
this question, but I hope to throw some light on it, so that other 
inquirers may have a basis to start from which may enable them 
to build up a knowledge of Negro character, without which it is 
impossible to decide how he should be treated. There are so many 
races comprised under the term “ Negro” that without any specific 
knowledge of their various characteristics I am unable to do more 
than speak generally. Physically the Negro is superior to any of 
the older races, while mentally he is simple and childish, comparing 
unfavourably in some respects with the higher Polynesian races and 
perhaps also with the American Indian, as he appeared in Mexico 
or Peru, but far inferior to the Chinese, Hindoo, and many other 
races. I think we may regard him as a highly developed savage of 
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the neolithic age. If we compare him with the Australian, Tas- 
manian, New Guinea, or Melanesian savages of the palzolithic age 
we find him much larger, more robust, and superior intellectually. 

Some of these races are said to have “ woolly hair like the 
Negro,” but those which I have observed may be described as having 
crinkly hair rather than wool. Moreover, they are generally very hairy 
about the arms, legs, and sometimes also the body, while the Negro is 
clear of hair; even more so than the white man. 

The greatest difference is, I think, in the eye. The Australian 
black has the eye of the animal, and is usually spoken of as ‘‘beady.” 
It shows no more white than that of the dog for instance, while the 
white is a prominent feature in the eye of the Negro. Probably the 
sclerotic is not more developed in the Negro than in the white man, 
but the contrast between this and the colour of the skin causes it to 
show more prominently. Altogether, I should say that the Negro 
is a highly specialised race, with a physical development far in 
advance of his mental and intellectual development. The Negro is 
the only man of the older races who has successfully opposed the 
white man in the prize ring; and the first to gain “eminence” in 
the noble art was Bill Richmond, who was “ born in Sturton Island, 
contiguous to New York, in 1763.”1 This is no doubt a misprint 
for Staten or Stasten Island. 

In 1810 Tom Molineux beat Burrows, but was beaten by Tom 
Cribb in nineteen minutes. In his challenge to this hero the black 
hoped that my “being of a different colour to that of the people 
amongst whom I have sought protection will not in any way operate 
to my prejudice,” but his hopes were not sustained. 

‘It is not meant to be urged that Molineaux (sic) had not fair play 
throughout the fight in the ring—it is well known that he had, but 
the black had to contend against a prejudiced multitude, the pugi- 
listic honour of the country was at stake, and the attempts of 
MoLyNEAUX were viewed with jealousy, envy, and disgust; the 
national laurels to be borne away by a foreigner—the mere idea to 
an English heart was afflicting, and the reality could not be endured, 
that it should seem the spectators were ready to exclaim: 


‘ Forbid it, heaven; forbid it, man!’”? 


The next Negro of note was Black Perry, born in 1819, Perry 
was a powerfully built Negro, six feet and half an inch in height. 
He beat Burton, who had beaten Rob Caunt, brother to the cham- 
pion, in January 1846, and was brought forward by his backers to 
challenge W. Thomson, commonly known as “ Little Bendigo,” who 
had just beaten Ben Caunt forthe championship. A few days before 
the challenge was to be sent, Perry was arrested on a trivial 
charge and transported to “Botany Bay.” He was liberated 


1 Egan, Boriana, vol. i. p. 440. 2 Ibid. p. 367. 
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on ticket-of-leave almost as soon as he arrived, and beat Hough 
for the championship of New South Wales in 1849. Many years 
later I met Perry on the diggings, and asked him about his 
sentence. ‘I never done it, sonny,” he replied; ‘I never took 
that much (snapping his fingers) from no man. ‘They was 
feared de ole nigger would get de championship”; and I believe 
he spoke the truth. 

Harry Sallars was champion of Australia for some years, while 
Black Johnson was champion of the Western Goldfields of Victoria. 
The late Peter Jackson, who was a native of St. Croix, West Indies, 
and grew up in Australia, visited America recently and challenged 
the champions; while Frank Craig, known as ‘‘ The Coffee Cooler,” 
has fought several “ good men.” These are some of the Negroes 
who have attained to the first rank as boxers, but there have been 
numbers of other Negroes who have been more or less successful ; 
and when we consider the prejudices which their successes aroused, 
the continual “ barracking,” denunciation and abuse which was 
showered upon them, and was sometimes accompanied with personal 
violence, these successes are even more remarkable, and speak 
eloquently of the physical courage and determination of the 
Negro. 

From the available evidence it may perhaps be said that the Negro 
is physically the equal of the white man, while mentally he is a 
child. The difference is of degree, not of kind, and the Negro is a 
man less fully developed than ourselves, but -far superior to our 
animal progenitor. 7 

I have said that the characteristic which tends to differentiate the 
Teuton from the Latin more completely than his size, strength or 
colouring, is his sense of self-responsibility, his power of self- 
government,! and this difference is more marked when we compare 
the Teuton with the Negro. The Negro has but little sense of self- 
responsibility. As ® consequence he is far happier under the rule 
of another than when left to take care of himself, and this racial 
characteristic must be taken into consideration before the Negro 
problem can be solved, not only in the United States, but also in 
South Africa and elsewhere ; wherever the Negro comes into close 
contact with the Teuton. How far we have hitherto been domi- 
nated by the Latin belief that the older races whom we call savages 
have degenerated from the perfect man as he was first created, it is 
impossible for me to say; but the theory of evolution supplies no 
foundation for such a belief. When the Anglo-Saxon understands 
his true relationship to these “ children of nature,” he may perhaps 
realise that he stands somewhat in loco parentis towardsthem. I do 
not mean to say that he will not employ them in useful work. As 
the dominant race he hasas much right to make them work for him 
as he has to make use of the horse, or the dog, or any other animal, 
1 The Anglo-Saxon ch, vi 
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But there is no excuse for barbarous treatment, for taxing a man of 
any of the older races beyond his strength, or for demanding from 
him services which he cannot render without discomfort or pain.2 
“The Anglo-Saxon of the United States has not yet developed a 
capacity for dealing with the older races equal to that shown by the 
Anglo-Saxons of other countries,” 2 but the treatment of the older 
races is not altogether what it should be anywhere, and this is no 
doubt due largely to our ignorance of the characteristics of these 
races; and when the American evolves a satisfactory solution of the 
problem under consideration, he will have gone far towards settling 
the relationship of the dominant race with the remnants of the 
various older races in all parts of the world. 

Mentally, therefore, the Negro is an irresponsible child, with but 
little power of self-control. He is light-hearted, easily pleased, and, 
when treated with firmness and kindness, capable of rendering 
valuable services. Every person who has had close relations with 
the Negro has, unless he or she has been blinded with prejudice, 
borne eloquent testimony to his excellent qualities. He is naturally 
polite, kind-hearted, obliging, capable of a dog-like fidelity, and is 
easily controlled by those who have won his confidence ; but is very 
excitable and impulsive, has but little patience or perseverance, and 
so little self-control that he prefers to be dominated even by a white 
child rather than to decide what he will do himself. He is very 
demonstrative, and when in trouble his grief is vehement, but calms 
down as soon as the cause of his excitement is removed. In fact, 
he has an almost animal-like facility of recovering from grief or 
trouble. 

One of the keenest observers of the African Negro (the late 
Mary Kingsley) speaks of his weakest points as ‘‘ his emotionalism, 
his sloth, his vanity and want of mechanical idea.” The three first 
are faults of temperament, the latter largely a defect in training— 
temperament, of course, is also Jargely modified by training ; and we 
have constantly to remind ourselves that there is no educated 
ancestry behind the Negro of to-day. Indolence, physical and 
mental, is undoubtedly the keynote of the African race; friends 
and foes agree equally in this estimate.® 

The negro also is, above all, untruthful, but the defect is 
constitutional or racial, and he cannot be blamed for it. Those who 
are accustomed to associate with him, however, say that they can 
generally judge pretty accurately when he is lying and when speak- 
ing the truth. 

Mary Kingsley was fully aware of these defects in his character, 
and yet she loved the Negro as a child, so that she could not live 
away from Africa for any great time. If our universities paid 
more attention to scientific training many students might devote 


1 The Anglo-Saxon, ch. xvii. 2 Ibid., ch. xvii. 
3 North American Review, May 1903. 
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their energies to gaining a knowledge of other ancient races besides 
the Greeks and Latins, and teachers who would be willing and 
competent to undertake work among even the African savages might 
be multiplied; unfortunately, such teachers would at present have 
no opportunity of making themselves useful where they are most 
required—namely, in the Southern States of America. As Mr. 
Colquhoun says, “the class of teachers is inferior, and there is the 
authority of a white lady who worked in a missionary school in the 
South that it is difficult to get a good class of female teachers, since 
they are practically ostracised by their fellow countrywomen because 
of their connection with the Negroes.”1 This means that while 
American ladies may become missionaries outside America they must 
leave the savages in their own country alone, or be branded as 
pariahs. Such tyrannical social customs have been resisted before, 
in the United States as well as in other countries, by men and women 
actuated by a lofty conception of their duty towards their humbler 
fellows. Some day perhaps some brave ladies will defy this ridiculous 
Mrs. Grundy of the Southern States, as others have done in somewhat 
similar cases, and thus inaugurate a new era in dealing with these 
races, Hatred of alien races is excusable in the man who believes 
that his race was created by the one true God, and that all other 
races were created by the false gods or demons whom they 
worshipped. It is also excusable in the man who believes that the 
first man was created a perfect being, and that only his own race 
retains some degree of this perfectness, while all other races have 
degenerated from this high standard, and as a consequence of this 
degeneration have been condemned by a just but stern God to ever- 
lasting perdition. But the man who accepts the theory of 
evolution has no such excuse for racial antipathy. To him the 
older races represent stages in the evolution of his own race. It is 
because he has inherited all that is best in these older races that he 
is superior to them, not on account of his own efforts. He owes a 
debt of gratitude to them which he is incapable of paying in full, 
and he can only show a sense of his indebtedness by treating the 
remnants of these races with kindness and consideration. That 
they are unable to govern themselves as efficiently as he may govern 
them is a sufficient reason why he should seek to dominate them, 
apart from the necessity imposed on the superior race by the laws 
of the Creator!2 But hatred of the Negrois as childish and absurd 
in the developed Teuton who accepts without reserve the science 
of his race, as hatred of monkeys, dogs, cats, or other animals. This 
does not necessarily mean that we should accept him—to use the 
formula of the emancipationists of the past century—as “a man 
and a brother,” or that a fusion of the two races is necessary in the 
United States, or in Africa where the Negro forms a majority or 
even 8 considerable minority of the population. But in England, 
1 North American Review, May 1903. ® The Anglo-Saxon, ch. xvii. 
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Australia and other Anglo-Saxon countries where there are but few 
Negroes these mixed marriages are tolerated although they may not 
be very welcome to the relatives of the woman who marries a black. 
I have been present at services in Negro places of worship in New 
York and other cities in the United States, and I must admit that 
the effluvium of a mass of Negroes is offensive, but no doubt the 
smell of a white man is just as disagreeable to a black as the smell 
of a black man to awhite. Man has a considerable power of adap- 
tation, and probably a white man or woman who lived among blacks 
might not notice this difference in scent. It is possible that when 
accustomed to it from childhood the white man or woman, if aware 
of it, might even like it; but as long as our present marriage laws 
are in force—as long as a woman is compelled to live with her 
husband, to sleep in the same bed with him, in defiance of hygienic 
considerations, it must be admitted that fusion of the races is 
impossible and highly objectionable. 

The question of morality cannot be argued out here. It is too 
large, and would necessitate some very plain speaking, but I may 
say that the Negro in his native state has the natural morality of 
the animal and is not addicted to sexual excesses. There is neither 
prostitution nor celibacy among the Negro tribes until these com- 
plementary evils are introduced by the Christian missionary.1 How 
great the difference may be between the original African and his 
descendant in the United States it is impossible for me to say, and 
I only refer to the subject here to point out that this question must 
be studied scientifically before the character of the Negro can be 
understcod. 

So far I have referred only to the Negro in the mass, but “ there 
are brilliant and abnormal individuals who seem to controvert in 
their persons every charge brought against the race,”2 who must be 
noticed. 

In my study of the races I have said that when a race has evolved 
its scientific system, formulated its theory of the creation, and built 
its racial religion on this basis, it ceases to progress, and only con- 
tinues to exist until it is killed off or bred out by a younger and 
more advanced race.? Whether all the races of Africa of Negroid 
origin have reached this stage must be left for the decision of those 
who have had better opportunities for studying them than I have; 
but I think that the races from which the American Negroes were 
drawn have, like the American Indians, the Polynesians, Australians, 
and Melanesians, as well as the Chinese, and perhaps also the 
Hindoos, have reached the highest development of which they were 
capable without the assistance of a more advanced race, and that as 
a race they are incapable of further improvement. It is only the 
few who have the capacity for accepting the higher science of a more 


1 The Anglo-Saxon, ch. xxii. 


2 North Ameriean Review, May 1903. 3 The Anglo-Saxon, ch. i. 
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advanced race, and it has yet to be ascertained whether this superior 
capacity may not be due to infusion of blood rather than to other 
causes. 

When two races are intimately associated admixture of blood must 
take place, and it is reasonable to suppose that the younger and more 
vigorous race should exercisea far greater influence on the mixed 
progeny than the older and perhaps decaying race. I have studied 
principally the Teuton and the Latin, and can say nothing on this 
point as regards the Negro, but it is well worthy of the attention of 
the ethnologists of America. 

It seems natural to assume that the brilliant Negro has more or 
less Sf the blood of the Teuton in his veins. With regard to 
Mulattoes, Quadroons, Octoroonus, and other crosses between the two 
races, these of course inherit the menta! and intellectual characteristics 
of both races in varying degrees. Hitherto no adequate attempts 
have been made by anthropologists or ethnologists to trace out the 
subtle workings of racial crossings. I have attempted something in 
this direction with regard to the Teuton and the Latin in Zhe 
Anglo-Sason, but this branch of the science of man is as yet in its 
infancy. In the mongrel known as the Anglo-Saxon we find 
crossing, intercrossing, recrossing in endless variety, so that it is 
well-nigh impossible even for an individual man or woman to decide 
otthand to which raee—the Teuton or the Melanochroi—he or she 
belongs: the younger or progressive race or the older or decaying 
race ; while the observer can only estimate by closely watching his 
friends or relations to which race they approximate most nearly. If 
this is so difficult with regard to our own race or races—the races 
with which we are best acquainted—how much more so must it be 
when we are studying an alien race with which we have no affinity ? 
And this is precisely how we stand with regard tothe Negro. If 
we had merely direct crossings to deal with between the black and 
the white, the study would be much simplified, but this is not the 
case. 

The difficulty is increased by our lack of knowledge as to the 
workings of racial variation. But the study of the Negro and tho 
crosses between the Negro and the white man must be made, and 
nothing is to be gained by postponing it. If, as Mr. Colquhoun 
suggests, some system is formulated of organising the blacks in the 
Southern States under the control of properly trained experts of the 
white race—male and female—there must be nothing savouring of 
a return to slavery about it. The black should be carefully and effi- 
ciently educated, not as a Teuton, but in accordance with his own 
raeial characteristics, and he should be put to such work as is most 
congenial to his temperament and abilities, because his services will 
be more valuable in proportion to their efficiency. It is for the great 
mass of the Negroes that such a system is necessary, and it should be 
80 elastic as to give scope for the energies of the brilliant exceptions 
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who might become teachers or be utilised outside the system, while 
provision should be made for the admission of cross breeds into 
the full rank of citizenship whenever there is a sufficient prepon- 
derance of white blood in their veins to entitle them to the privi- 
leges of citizenship. The one rule which applies to all races seems 
to be that when a race has run its course and has evolved its reli- 
gious system, so that it represents the characteristics of the race, it 
ceases to progress, and cannot be roused again into mental activity 
without crossing with a younger race. 

This is the stage in which we find the American Negro, and we 
must make the best we can of the race as it is if we desire to remove 
the canker which is at present corrupting society in the United 
States. The responsibility lies wholly on the white man. The Negro 
was forcibly taken to America and did not go there of his own ini- 
tiative. He cid not free himself or obtain the franchise by his own 
efforts. He has been a passive instrument in the hands of the 
white man throughout his connection with him, and the probability 
is that he will remain passive and allow himself to be disposed of as 
his superiors decide, provided that he is treated with humanity and 
consideration. And in dealing with the blacks no attempt should 
be made to force Maulattoes or other crosses into the same system as 
that applied to the true Negro. Like the exceptional Negro these 
crosses require special treatment. 

Apart from its interest to the scientific student the working out 
of the Negro problem in America will have important effects else- 
where. If a satisfactory way of dealing with the Negro is evolved 
in the United States the same means will doubtless be adopted for 
controlling him in South Africa and perhaps also in other portions 
of the Black Continent. Further than this, the study of the Negro 
on scientific principles will naturally lead to a similar study of the 
various races in the Philippines and the adoption of a scientific 
government for there islands in accordance with the racial charac- 
teristics of the inhabitants. This will pave the way for the evolu- 
tion of systems for controlling the Chinese and other ancient races 
on scientific principles and in acordance with their own religious 
and moral sentiments, instead of in opposition to these senti- 
ments. 

Surely the absurdity of trying to force Jews, Hindoos, Arabs 
Chinese, Malayans, Polynesians, Negroes, Negritos and all other 
races into the one groove has been sufficiently demonstrated, and the 
time has arrived when this question of the control of the older races 
by their Teutonic superior should be referred, as all questions of 
polity, morality and even religion must be sooner or later, to the bar 


of science. 


GrEorGE E. Boxa.t. 

















THE COMING RACE AND 
DEPRAVITY. 


MORAL 


BY A WORKING WOMAN. 


“The child is father of the man.” 
WORDSWORTH. 


In these days of so-called enlightenment, and the so-called general 
progress of the age, when the children of the masses are at least 
crammed, if not educated, as persistently as their superiors iv the 
social scale, it seems quite absurd to even hint at such a thing as 
juvenile depravity. Yet it is a fact that events are constantly 
revealing that there is steadily, but none the less surely, growing up 
around us a race of boys and girls who are as depraved in their 
tastes and habits of life as it is possible to be; children who know 
no more about “self-reverence, self-knowledge, self-control,” than 
the veriest savage, and are nothing like so healthy in mind or 
body. Now just glance for a moment at a few of the evils common 
to the offspring of the working classes. Any one taking the trouble 
to follow the columns of our daily papers will soon find that the 
charges of theft, burglary, and the like, among boys, are really 
alarming. Gangs of youngsters about twelve years of age are 
roaming about London armed with revolvers and acting as 
brigands, 

Looking abroad we find that in New York a special Court has 
been established for child criminals, and an average of forty-five 
children is tried daily. To come nearer home, in France an appal- 
ling increase in juvenile crime has caused alarm in the ranks of the 
authorities. Murders with revolting details are committed by mere 
children for the sake of a few pence. 

Bat to get back again to our own country. Go into the streets 
of any large town. Stand and listen for a few minutes to the con- 
versation of a group of boys, watch their actions closely, and then 
say if juvenile depravity is too strong a term to use, Is it not a 
fact that boys of the twentieth century swear, smoke, gamble, and 
lie, with the greatest sang froid in the world? This, too, in spite 
of the spread of education. In short, the morals of the coming race 
seem to be well-nigh non-existent. The question naturally arises, 
who and what are mainly to blame for this lamentable state of 
Vou, 163.—No. 6. 22 
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affairs? Well, several agencies are at work for evil among our boys, 
agencies which, if not speedily crushed, will sap the energies of boy- 
hood until the ruin is complete, It is customary among a certain 
class of people to run “ Penny Dreadfuls” down as being everything 
that is bad for a boy to read. Now, I certainly do not hold a brief 
for “ Penny Dreadfuls” or kindred publications, but I do say that I 
would rather see boys reading “‘ Penny Dreadfuls” than studying 
the columns of some daily papers. The power of the modern press 
is a great and glorious thing, when used to spread the virtues of 
justice and morality, but it is dangerous and deadly when its pages 
teem with records of breaches of promise, the filth of the Divorce 
Courts, details of revolting murder cases, and society scandals of 
every kind. Surely the leaders of the daily press ought to ask 
themselves the question, ‘‘ how out of such roots shall a strong nation 
grow?” 

Not long ago in the North of England a herbalist was charged 
with causing the death of a young single woman. The case dragged 
on day after day, and every evening the papers contained all the 
details of the trial. It was afterwards proved that during the trial 
the circulation of the evening papers increased rapidly, and that 
those who contributed to the difference in the circulation were young 
boys, who, night after night, were revelling in the details of immo- 
rality laid bare to their eyes through the medium of the daily press. 
Some time ago the newspapers were deluged with accounts of the 
openly immoral life of a theatre manager. Scores, nay hundreds of 
boys bought papers for the sole purpose of reading the trial with all 
its disgusting details. Cannot editors of newspapers do anything 
better with their grand opportunities for national service than to 
print details of vicious lives for boys to read? Has it come to this, 
that our modern press stoops to “ feed the budding rose of boyhood 
on the drainage of the sewers?” It would appear so, at any rate. 
No, it is not “ Penny Dreadfuls” that do the most damage to the 
morals of the boys. 

Another growing evil is the facility with which boys get possession 
of indecent pictures and photographs. I hold the opinion that 
indecent pictures do even more harm than indecent literature, be- 
cause the pictures can be easily carried about the person and brought 
out for inspection at any time. Young boys contrive to get hold of 
photos which cannot be described as anything but filthy, their 
minds are soon saturated with the poison, and then we wonder at 
the consequences. Advertisements are allowed to appear in shop- 
windows which get as near the verge of indecency as they dare, and 
one can frequently see groups of boys standing round such shop- 
windows greedily inhaling the open suggestions of vice. Still, no 
protest is raised. 

Then, again, look at the almost universal habit of cigarette- 
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smoking among the boys of the working classes. There ought to be 
a strong public protest against the sale of cigarettes to mere children. 
Things have now come to such a pass that it is no exaggeration to 
say that a boy who does not smoke (in towns at least), is the ex- 
ception rather than the rule. The spread of the evil is no doubt 
largely owing to the custom indulged in by tobacconists and small 
grocers who retail cheap and nasty cigarettes to boys at six a penny, 
and often supply matches gratis. Thirty years ago it was an un- 
common sight to see young boys smoking openly in the streets; 
nowadays, however, go out into the streets when you will, and boys 
of tepder years may be seen calmly puffing away at cigarettes. This 
evil of cigarette-smoking is particularly noticeable in the streets of 
large manufacturing towns in the North. Boys are not now allowed 
to work even half-time in a textile factory until they are twelve years 
of age, and when they enter on factory life a goodly number are 
adepts in the art of smoking. They begin the habit when attending 
school all day; every spare copper is used to buy cigarettes, and 
when pocket-money runs short they take it in turns to treat each 
other. Long before they are ready for half-time labour the boys are 
seasoned smokers. Schoolmasters are often in complete ignorance 
as to the good or bad habits of their pupils, while the parents are 
too busy earning a bare livelihood to trouble themselves about the 
moral or physical welfare of their children. When the boys get into 
the factories, the evil is simply intensified. They begin to earn 
wages ; then so much pocket-money is expended weekly, and, need- 
less to say, most of it goes in buying cigarettes. I have known 
several cases where, after working for some weeks in a factory, boys 
have had their wages risen, say sixpence per week. Instead of 
taking the extra money home to their parents, it has been kept back 
for several weeks in succession on purpose to indulge more in the 
favourite pastime of smoking cigarettes. After a while the parents 
have become suspicious, when the wages did not increase when the 
usual period had elapsed, and they have then inquired at the factory. 
Naturally enough the result has been the full exposure of the boy’s 
lies and deceit, and very often dismissal from work has followed. It 
has been my experience to be in a small grocer’s shop when young 
boys have entered and made the demand, ‘‘ A penn’orth o’ cigs,” 
followed by the request, ‘‘ Please will you give me a match?” I 
have heard this demand and request dozens of times, but have never 
had the pleasure of hearing either refused. No matter whether the 
applicant was aged seven, ten, or twelve years, if the penny was 
forthcoming to pay for the cigarettes, they were at once supplied. 
Some very good people ran away with the idea that it is only the 
gutter children who smoke cigarettes—little street arabs, as they are 
often termed. But if these same people would take the trouble to 
walk through the streets of any town during the evening, they 
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would speedily be undeceived. The fact is, that the habit of smoking is 
quite as common among the boys of respectable artizan parents—and 
even of those still higher in the social scale—as among the children who 
makeno pretence of respectability orconventionality. Thesmoking habit 
is just as prevalent among the boys of London. Go into the streets 
of Whitechapel, Shoreditch, Stepney, Bethnal Green, Spitalfields, 
Poplar, anywhere in the East End, and you may count boys by the 
dozen, of all ages and sizes, puffing away at cigarettes. One evening 
I watched a boy enter the shop of a small tobacconist. He could 
not have been more than seven or eight, and most of his companions 
were little if any older. From snatches of conversation overheard, 
I gathered that the group could only raise a ha’penny between them, 
but the boy came out of the shop with three cigarettes and a match, 
and at once proceeded to business. He lit one of the cigarettes, took 
a few whiffs himself, and then passed it round the waiting circle, each 
boy taking so many whiffs in his turn. The language used during 
the process was such as I should be very sorry to think was regularly 
indulged in, even by London street boys. Oaths and curses bedecked 
every sentence, while the whole tone of the conservation was 
demoralising in the extreme. Two cigarettes had already vanished, 
and the third was in danger of sharing the same fate, when a police- 
man made his appearance, and the boys quickly made themselves 
scarce. It must be borne in mind that this is not an isolated 
instance. Indeed, such scenes may be witnessed any evening in the 
streets of large towns, and in small towns too, as far as that goes. 
Of course in the villages the evil is not so marked, because, as a rule, 
shops are not so plentiful, and the distance to be walked in quest of 
the desired luxury is necessarily greater. That boys do smoke, even 
in villages, cannot be denied, but the habit is not so universal as in 
the towns, mainly for the reasons before stated. 

It does not require an elaborate demonstration” to prove that 
smoking is bad for boys, in a physical sense at least. Most doctors 
are agreed that something stunts the growth of young boys, and also 
produces anemia, and certainly these effects show very plainly in 
the rising generation. What is equally as important, smoking harms 
a boy morally. It often makes him tell lies to screen himself, be 
deceitful to his parents, and throws him into companionship with 
boys who may be as wise as serpents in the ways of a wicked world, 
but are hardly as harmless as doves. Therefore smoking must dull 
the moral senses. Now to come to the practical part of the busi- 
ness. What is the best way in which to prevent boys smoking 
cigarettes? Of course, on this point, as on most other points, 
opinions differ. Some well-meaning persons say, ‘Oh, it is no use 
to worry. The spread of education will diminish the evil. Write 
books and pamphlets on the harm of smoking, have lectures de- 
livered in every town showing the consequences of the habit, and 
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all will be well.” So far so good. However, these well-meaning 
people overlook the most important point. Books may be written 
and lectures may be delivered, the evils attendant on boys smoking 
may be denounced throughout the length and breadth of the land, 
but the boys for whom all this trouble and expense may be under- 
taken, never hear the lectures or read the books. The most com- 
mon-sense method of stopping the evil appears to be that grocers 
and tobacconists should be strictly forbidden to sell cigarettes to 
boys. Nothing will effect this save a short and sharp Act of Par- 
liament. If tradesmen were to attempt to sell boys opium, intoxi- 
cating liquors, or any deadly poison, in such an open manner as 
they now sell cigarettes, great would be the outcry. Yet they are 
allowed to sell what is neither more nor less than poison to‘mere 
children, and nothing is said. Surely the fact is patent to the 
simplest mind that, so long as grocers and tobacconists are left at 
liberty to retail cigarettes to boys at six a peuny, just so long will 
all sorts and conditions of boys smoke. It is of no use blaming 
either schoolmasters or parents, our legislators alone are to blame. 
In my opinion, the question of juvenile smoking ought to be con- 
sidered of as much importance to the nation at large, as, say, the 
better housing of the poor, or the ravages of the liquor-traflic. The 
bad effects of the smoking abit are rapidly spreading, and if some- 
thing practical is not soon done the consequences cannot be 
estimated. 

Then, again, look at the depravity of morals that fosters such 
obscene expressions as cone is constantly hearing from childish lips. 
The language ordinarily used by boys in our streets, beggars descrip- 
tion. Even when at play oaths and curses are freely used, and 
when quarrelling the expressions are simply blocdcurdling. The 
gambling mania, too, is quite as rampant among boys as among 
men. ‘To bet on a football match is, during the season, an every- 
day occurrence, and backing horses through bookmakers is indulged 
in all the year round. Here, again, the press is largely to blame. 
Proprietors will insist on keeping up the circulation of their 
respective papers by publishing betting tips and other racing news, 
and the gambling mania is spread broadcast among boys of all 
ages. . 

As another illustration of the degeneracy of the coming race, just 
glance at the general laxity of modern home discipline. Parents 
have simply no control over their offspring nowadays, and when the 
youngsters are only a few years} old they literally rule the roost. 
From being unduly severe with their children, the pendulum has 
swung to the other extreme, and parents now cheerfully let their 
children “ gang their ain gait,” careless as to where it may lead them. 
Frequently, in these days of progress, one may take up a paper and 
find that a father has been obliged to bring his son, aged ten, twelve, 
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or fourteen, as the case may be, before the magistrate, and to confess 
that the boy has got beyond his control. These cases are getting 
increasingly common, and are not without a certain significance as 
to the tendency of the age, in spite of what optimists may say to the 
contrary. 

Modern manners are conspicuous by their absence, and it really 
appears as though modern morals will soon be in a similar position. 
The boys who are now growing up around us, will be the future 
men of the Empire, and who will be bold enough to prophesy the 
fate of this country if the evils here depicted are not checked ? 
Thinking people are already asking themselves the question, “is the 
present state of affairs the beginning of the end, the beginning of 
national decay?” Or, is the modern depravity of morals only one 
more illustration of the truth of the saying, “ we move in a circle, 
and as we near the end we approach the beginning?” At any rate, 
whether we are optimists or pessimists, now is the time to echo the 
prayer of the Scotch schoolmaster, who is so lovingly portrayed by 
Ian Maclaren: “ Lord deliver the laddies before Thee from lying, 
cheating, cowardice, and laziness, which are as the devil. Be 
pleased to put common sense in their heads, and Thy fear in their 
hearts, and give them grace to be honest men all the days of their 
life.” 


Priscitta E. MouLper. 
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THE STORY OF THE DIPLODOCUS. 


‘Waen the Union Pacific Railway was in process of construction, a 
deep cutting was made along the northern side of the escarpment 
known as Como Bluff. Some huge fossil bones were turned up by 
the workmen, and an intelligent member of the force sent a few of 
them to the Smithsonian Institution in Washington, where the late 
Professor Spencer F. Baird pronounced them to be “ probably the bones 
of fossil whales.” Not long afterwards they came under the eye of 
Professor Othniel C. Marsh, who at once declared them to be the 
bones of dinosaurs. He immediately took steps to visit the locality, 
and was closely followed by his scientific rival, Professor E. D. Cope. 
The result of the expeditions undertaken by these two eminent 
naturalists, and of the explorations which they themselves made, or 
caused others to make, and of the discoveries which ensued in 
Wyoming and adjacent States, was an enormous addition to our 
knowledge of the extinct faune of the regions lying upon the 
eastern slopes of the Rocky Mountains. Both Professor Marsh and 
Professor Cope wrote voluminously upon the material which they ac- 
quired, and the attention of scientific men throughcut the world was 
attracted to the very remarkable forms of animal life the remains of 
which were unearthed. Como Bluff and the region contiguous were 
repeatedly visited. At the close of the last decade of the nineteenth 
century, Professor Henry Fairfield Osborn, who ultimately suc- 
ceeded Professor Marsh as the Palwontologist of the United States 
Geological Survey, began for the American Museum of Natural 
History explorations in the same region, and was very success- 
ful in securing facts which tend to enlarge our knowledge of the 
subject. 

Professor Marsh and Mr. Andrew Carnegie were friends for 
many years. Mr. Carnegie became deeply and intelligently in- 
terested in the scientific researches of his learned acquaintance, and 
when the Carnegie Institute was presented to the City of Pittsburg 
by the founder, Professor Marsh was one of the eminent guests on 
that occasion. In the address which Mr. Carnegie made at that 
time he expressed the hope that some of the remains of the colossal 
reptiles discovered aud described by Professor Marsh might soon 
find a place in the halls of the Museum which had that day been 
thrown open to the public. 
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Two years elapsed, and death claimed Professor Marsh before 
anything had been done to realise Mr. Carnegie’s wish. 

In the fall of the year 1898 one of the daily papers of New 
York published a sensational article in relation to the discovery of 
the remains of a great dinosaur in Wyoming, and the beast was 
roughly delineated in the paper as a colossal monster seated on its 
haunches in Broadway, and peering into the upper stories of one of 
the tall edifices by which that thoroughfare is lined. This page of 
the paper was torn off by Mr. Carnegie, enclosed in an envelope, 
and mailed to the writer, having scribbled upon its margin the 
words, “‘ Dear Chancellor,—Buy this for Pittsburg. Yours truly, 
A. ©.” 

A carefal perusal of the article revealed the fact that the dis- 
covery had been made by an individual named by the correspondent 
as ‘* W. H. Reeder,” but who turned out to be Mr. W. H. Reed, 
an employee of the University of Wyoming at Laramie. Letters 
were exchanged with Mr. Reed, and early in the spring of 1899 
the writer undertook a journey to Laramie in order to ascertain 
the exact facts, and, if possible, to secure the specimen, which 
Mr. Reed, who had done some collecting for Professor Marsh, 
declared to represent the largest dinosaur he had ever seen. The 
journey unfortunately was undertaken too early to make it possible 
to visit the spot where the remains were reported to be lying. 
Deep snows had fallen, and it seemed prudent not to undertake a 
journey into the mountains at that time. Arrangements of a pre- 
liminary character were concluded, Mr, Reed agreeing to transfer 
his “ claim” to the Carnegie Museum, upon condition that he should 
be employed as one of the parties to take up the remains, provided 
the writer, after inspecting the bones, should decide to go on with 
the work of excavation. 

A second journey was made to Laramie six weeks afterwards, 
about the end of April. Complications arose. The President of 
the University of Wyoming informed the writer that, inasmuch as 
Mr. Reed at the time he discovered the skeleton was in the employ- 
ment of the University as a collector of fossils, anything which he 
had found was in law and equity the property of the University, and 
that he had therefore no right to transfer his “claim” to the 
Carnegie Museum. The President of the University was at once 
given to understand that it was not a matter of profound concern 
whether the writer should deal with Mr. Reed or with the Regents 
of the University; that his instructions were to buy the skeleton 
for Pittsburg; and that, if the “claim” belonged to the Regents 
of the University, he was quite willing to treat with them. A 
meeting of the Regents was accordingly called. It was held in the 
office of one of the members, the village physician, and the writer 
was allowed for two or three hours to sit in the village drug-store 
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and wait, while the mighty body was engaged in consultation. 
Finally, growing impatient, as the sun was sinking toward the 
horizon, he ventured to the door of the office, which he had long 
been watching, and knocked. It was cautiously opened by the dis- 
creet President of the University, and he was with bated breath 
invited to enter the august presence. A conference ensued, and in 
reply to the query whether a price for the “claim” had been fixed, 
there came the astonishing information that the Trustees would 
transfer their right and title to the fossil bones to Mr, Carnegie 
upon condition that he would bind himself to pay them the sum of 
one hundred thousand dollars, and build a library upon the campus 
of the University. For a moment the writer stared at the parties 
before him and then gave a low whistle—-Phew! The ice was 
broken. Interrogations were rained upon the Regents thick and 
fast, and the end of the interview was the sudden exit of the “man 
from the East,” who, as he left, informed the party that it would be 
his duty to report to his principal that he had found them utterly 
unreasonable in their demands. 

It was four hours until the Overland Limited for Chicago was 
due. To return beaten was a mortification the thought of which 
was unendurable. Consolation was sought in a cigar. While 
sitting and puffing at the weed, there came a rap at the door, and an 
old entomological acquaintance and correspondent came in with a 
laugh upon his face, He said that he had been watching with 
amusement the game with the Regents, and now felt inclined to 
plainly state a few facts. ‘In the first place,” he said, “ Mr. Reed 
has recorded no claim to that land in the mountains. He has as 
much claim to it as you have, In the second place, the Regents 
have no ‘claim.’ If there is a dinosaur out there, it is lying on 
Uncle Sam’s land, and if you want it, all you have to do is to go 
out and stake your own claim.” ‘But ‘claim-jumping’ is dirty 
business, and often gets people into trouble.” ‘I tell you there is 
no ‘claim,’” he replied. ‘Who is the best attorney-at-law in the 
town?” was the next question. My informant promptly gave 
answer, and, acting as my guide, took me to the office of the coun- 
sellor. Having accepted a retaining fee, the gentleman learned in 
the law was at once put in possession of the whole story, and told of 
the desire of Mr. Carnegie to get the bones of the monster for the 
Museum in Pittsburg. The lawyer looked amused, and then looked 
grave. “I used to be a regent of the University,” he said, “ and I 
do not like to do anything against what are conceived to be its 
interests, but I feel that the gentlemen you met this afternoon are 
not acting for the welfare of the institution. I will undertake 
your case. Perhaps I can convert them to your way of thinking. 
Perhaps I cannot. But I will telegraph at once to the 
county seat of Carbon County, and find out if a ‘claim’ 
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exists of record, and, if not, will tell you what to do to 
get one yourself. By-the-bye, my brother-in-law for more than 
twenty years was connected with the Survey of Wyoming in various 
capacities. He has often told me that he used ‘mastodon bones’ 
for corner markers when laying out the boundaries of counties and 
townships in that part of the State. He isat present in Cheyenne 
on a furlough from his duties at Washington. He might be will- 
ing to go with you and help locate the land.” Telegrams were 
quickly sent to the place where the alleged “claim” would be on 
record, if made, and another was sent to Cheyenne, announcing that 
the attorney and his client would be there on the following evening 
to consult with the former Surveyor-General of the State. The 
next morning an answer came back from the proper official that no 
“claim ” existed of record; the next evening witnessed an agree- 
ment with Mr. W. O. Owen that he would guide me to the spot, 
survey the land, and arrange all the legal preliminaries. A message 
was sent toa former acquaintance of my newly found friend to 
have a team in readiness at Medicine Bow to take us on the long 
journey into the mountains, as soon as the Pacific Flyer should 
arrive from the East on the following day. Bright and early we 
were off, and noon of the next day found us at Medicine Bow, 
since made famous as the scene of Owen Wister’s romance, “ The Vir- 
ginian.” Here a new disappointment awaited us. The melting 
snows in the mountains had caused the Little Bow River, which 
in the summer is a shallow stream, to overflow its banks. It was 
running & mad torrent of tawny water, and had swept away all the 
bridges which spanned it. Boats and ferries did not exist. We 
were told that it might be weeks before the water would again 
subside. Mounting horses, we cantered four miles to the river 
and inspected it. We excogitated a plan. Finding a point 
where the banks forced the stream into a comparatively narrow 
channel, we concluded that, if we could get the necessary material, 
it might not be impossible to throw a bridge of rafts across it. It 
was at that point only about forty yards wide, but very deep. The 
laws of Wyoming authorise the people of a township, in cases where 
bridges located upon mail routes are washed away, to condemn 
private property and take it to reconstruct the bridges, the value 
of the property thus taken to be a charge against the county and to 
be ultimately repaid, ‘‘ There are enough telegraph poles piled up 
near the railway station to make the rafts which we shall require,” 
said the surveyor-general. ‘“ We can also get from the railroad- 
people the rest of the material we need,” he added. A 
meeting of the inhabitants was convened after our return in the 
evening. The place of convocation was a saloon. Every other 
Louse at Medicine Bow was a saloon at that time. On one side of 
the saloon was the bar, on the other side were conveniences for 
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gambling. The chief spokesman was the surveyor-general, whom 
everybody seemed to know and to like. “The Doctor,” who was 
declared to be a good sort of a “tenderfoot,” so far as possible 
aided and abetted the proceedings, which were orderly. The 
gathering was composed of ranchmen and cowboys. No pistol- 
shots were exchanged during the meeting, and the roulette-wheels 
and faro tables were temporarily deserted. The replacing of the 
bridges was a burning question at Medicine Bow at the time. 
Several thousand sheep and many hundreds of cattle were 
gathered on the north bank of the river, and long trains of empty 
cars were waiting on the railway sidings to take them to Omaha 
and Chicago. The arrival of the “ bone-hunters” from the Hast, 
who wished to go North, was opportune. First this one and then 
the other volunteered to send his team to haul telegraph-poles to the 
river. “The Doctor” agreed to “ grubstake” the men from the rail- 
way restaurant and to lend a hand. The surveyor-general was to 
“boss the job.” The railway officials agreed to let the party have 
as mauy telegraph poles as might be needed, and half a carload of 
heavy planks. 

The next morning a long procession wended its way from “The 
Bow” tothe river. All that day and the next the work went on. 
Just as it was growing dark on the evening of the second day, the 
writer took one final look at the “ bridge ” to see that all was secure, 
and watched with pride the way in which it rode the turbulent waters. 
On the morning of the fourth day spent at Medicine Bow, bright and 
early, we were off. The shepherds with their flocks filed past us. 
We came to our bridge. It looked almost too frail to bear our 
sturdy team and the waggon also. We led the horses across one by 
one and then pulled the waggon over by hand, and were away for the 
north country, the land of the antelope and the sage chicken. At first 
the day was warm and bright, then it began to snow. At nightfall, 
with a thick mantle of snow resting on the desolate landscape, we 
reached the ranch of Senator J. D. Dyer, and received a hospitable 
welcome. 

On the following morning, guided by Senator Dyer, who went 
with us, we crossed a sharp mountain ridge and went over into the 
valley on its south-western side. The driver was directed to make 
a detour around the spur of the mountain and join us at noon, We 
reached the spot where the dinosaur was lying. The big femur was 
exposed to view, and some other large bones. Mr. Owen quickly 
found a corner mark, made, sure enough, as his old field-books 
(which he bad brought with him) showed, of a piece of fossil bone. 
The lines were run, and a “claim” was staked in a business-like 
manner. Over the tailboard of the waggon went so much of the big 
femur as it was safe for us to think of loading into the vehicle. It 
required the strength of three men to lift the fragment. Then we 
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were off. The night was spent at Judge Fales’ ranch, and the after- 
noon brought us again to Medicine Bow, and the next day to Chey- 
enne, where the evening was passed in ‘swapping lies” with 
Governor Richards, Senator Warren, and a half-dozen other friendly 
souls, who gathered about the writer in the smoking-room of the 
principal hotel. 

Within a few days the writer found himself in the library of his 
friend at No. 5 West Fifty-first Street, New York City, and rapidly 
reviewed the incidents of the past weeks. But Mr. Carnegie did 
not seem quite sure of the wisdom of his lieutenant. He was 
pleased, but he was filled also with anxiety lest antagonisms might 
be engendered by the summary steps which had been taken. 

It was finally decided that the writer should address a letter to 
the Regents of the University of Wyoming, informing them that 
having found their title to the property, on which Mr. Reed had 
seen some remains of a dinosaur, to be defective, steps had been 
taken to secure a good title, which it wasa pleasure to Mr. Carnegie 
to tender to the Regents of the University. It was also decided 
that the writer should express to the Regents the earnest hope that 
they would use the gift of this land for the advancement of the 
cause of science, and that it would give Mr. Carnegie pleasure to 
co-operate with them in any proper way in endeavouring to unravel 
the story of the animal life of the past. 

A tender of the property to the University of Wyoming having 
been decided upon, the fact that the region was full of fossils was 
brought to Mr. Carnegie’s attention, and the writer left his friend 
after luncheon with the promise that all the funds required to do the 
work of research effectively should be placed at his command,and with 
an order for ten thousand dollars in his pocket with which to begin. 

A letter tendering the land to the Regents of the University, and 
containing a deed for the property, was written. A body of men 
to carry on the work of exploration and excavation was selected, 
and placed under the care of Dr. Jacob L. Wortman, and they were 
despatched to the West and instructed to meet Mr. W. H. Reed, who 
had been engaged to be of the party. In due season the writer was 
met by a Committee of the Board of Regents, offering to restore to 
him the title to the land upon which the dinosaur discovered by 
Mr. Reed was lying, accompanied by the request that he would 
use his influence with Mr. Carnegie to secure a library for Laramie. 
But meanwhile something had happened. 

It is wonderful how news travels in sparsely-settled countries. The 
writer had hardly left Wyoming, when the fact that he had taken the 
necessary steps to purchase the land upon which the dinosaur had been 
found was reported at Laramie, and the Professor of the Natural 
Sciences in the University, accompanied by a couple of students, went 
to the spot with a waggon and tools, A big trenchwasdug. The bones, 
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which came out easily and in good condition, were put into bags 
and hauled away to Laramie; the rest, which required care and 
patient handling to recover them, were broken to pieces and thrown 
upon the dump. When Dr. Wortman visited the spot afew weeks 
later, he reported to the writer that the property, for our purposes, 
was ‘not worth a tinker’s malediction.” This was made plain to 
the Committee from the Board of Regents, and their offer to turn 
back the property to Mr. Carnegie was refused by the writer. 
Nevertheless Laramie in due time secured the coveted gift of a 
library. 

Though the monster—which had been represented as parading 
Broadway—did not come into our possession, some fragmentary 
bones in the museum at Laramie and the upper half of the right 
femur in the Carnegie Museum, being all of it which exists to-day 
in collections, our explorers reported themselves as successful in their 
labours; and early in July 1899 a telegram was received stating 
that on the fourth day of the month a splendid and remarkably 
complete skeleton of a Diplodocus had been found. A few days 
afterward, the camp on Sheep Creek, Wyoming, was visited, and 
the working party was reinforced by the writer and a party of 
friends. Shortly afterwards we were delighted to receive as our 
guests Professor Henry Fairfield Osborn and some of his friends, 
attracted from the camp at Bone Cabin Quarry, nearly a day’s journey 
south of the point where our camp had been pitched. During the 
remainder of the summer, “Camp Carnegie ” was visited constantly 
by people who were attracted to the spot by the news of the 
discovery which had been made. 

In the summer of 1900, very near to the spot where the specimen 
was obtained in 1899, a second specimen was discovered, of very 
nearly the same size as the first. This specimen supplied some 
portions of the skeleton which were not represented in the first 
skeleton. Subsequently, in the summers of 1902 and 1903, two 
other specimens, were obtained for the Museum by Mr, W. H. 
‘Utterback, both of them more or less imperfect. One of them, 
however, yielded a complete series of caudal vertebree, every bone of 
the series lying in the matrix in regular order. From the material 
furnished by these four specimens, Mr. J. B, Hatcher, the late 
Curator of Vertebrate Paleontology in the Carnegie Museum, and 
the writer succeeded in restoring the skeleton. The skull is a 
reproduction based upon the original skull first described by Pro- 
fessor Marsh, and a second skull obtained by the Carnegie Museum 
in 1902. A few of the bones of the forefeet, and a few of the 
chevrons of the tail, have been supplied by reproductions of material 
belonging to the American Museum of Natural History. 

When Professor Marsh began his researches in Wyoming, he 
obtained, among other things, considerable material representing a 
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huge herbivorus dinosaur, to which he gave ,the name Diplodocus, 
or ‘‘the double raftered one,” because of a fancied likeness to two 
rafters shown by certain of the chevrons attached to the candal 
vertebra. Additional knowledge of the structure of this species was 
obtained by Professor Henry Fairfield Osborn, who published in 
1899 an important paper upon the pelvic girdle and the candal 
vertebre. Upon the specimens obtained by the Carnegie Museum 
in 1899 and 1900, Mr. J. B. Hatcher published a voluminous and 
important paper in the Memoirs of the Carnegie Museum, in which 
he presented to the world a preliminary restoration of the outlines 
of the beast. Subsequently, in the Second Volume of the Memoirs 
he published some supplementary observations relating to the 
structure of the feet. The discoveries made by the Carnegie 
Museum in 1902 and 1903 have added very greatly to our know- 
ledge of the animal. 

The Diplodocus was a reptile belonging to the Order Dinosauria 
and to the Sub-Order Sauropoda. The sauropods were vegetable 
feeders, as is shown by their teeth. They were quadrupeds, terres- 
trial in their habits, but capable of movement in water. They 
probably haunted the shores of the shallow lagoons and estuaries of 
the small continent which, in Jurassic times, lay to the west of the 
Mississippi valley, as now defined, and was one of the nuclei out of 
which the continent of North America was builded. This small 
continent had a tropical climate, for in the very quarry from which the 
remains of the Diplodocus found in 1899 were taken, there were 
also found portions of the fossil stems of palm-trees and other 
tropical plants. A number of genera are recognised among the 
Sauropoda, some of them quite as huge in girth, and even 
possibly heavier; none, however, up to the present time, have been 
discovered which are longer. 

The sauropods were condensing machines. They apparently came 
into being for the purpose of eating vegetable food and converting 
it into nitrogenous matter. They were then in turn consumed by 
their carnivorous relatives. They held the same relation to the car- 
nivores which cattle hold at the present day to man. They were 
the agents for converting grass into meat. No other use for sauro- 
pods in the economy of the world at that time suggests itself to the 
writer. That their dead bodies were preyed upon by carnivorous 
dinosaurs is a fact which is shown by the marks of teeth upon their 
bones, and by finding the broken teeth of carnivorous dinosaurs 
mingled with the skeletons of the herbivora. 

Carnivorous dinosaurs were numerous, not nearly so large in 
size as the sauropods, but with terrible fangs, jaws, and great feet, 
armed with remarkable talons, veritable dragons, far more terrible 
than the one which taxed the valour of St. George, 

The dinosaurs reached their highest development at the end of 
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the Jurassic period and the beginning of the Cretaceous. Then 
they slowly began to disappear. The whole Order is extinct, and 
the only reptile to-day which, in some portions of its anatomy, 
shows any resemblance to the dinosaurs, is a little lizard found in 
New Zealand, and known as the Tuatera (Sphenodon punctatus). 

In the fall of 1902 his Majesty King Edward VII. paid a visit 
to Skibo Castle. Upon the walls of Mr. Carnegie’s apartments he 
saw hanging a picture of Professor Hatcher's latest restoration of 
the skeleton of Diplodocus. His curiosity was excited, and, having 
learned from Mr. Carnegie something of the beast, he expressed 
the wish that the huge animal might be represented in England. 
Mr. Carnegie at once wrote to the Director of the Carnegie Museum 
and requested him to take steps, either to secure an original .speci- 
men for the British Museum, or, if that should be impossible, to 
prepare an exact replica of the specimen in the possession of the 
Museum. He also generously offered to defray the entire cost of 
the work, including its installation in the British Museum, should 
his offer be accepted by the authorities of that institution. In 
February 1903 the writer was formally notified of the acceptance 
of the offer made to the Trustees by Mr. Carnegie, and then pro- 
ceeded to the undertaking. The work occupied the time of from 
three to four men labouring constantly for nearly two years, The 
task of reproducing the skeleton was committed to Mr. Arthur S. 
Coggeshall, the very skilful and efficient preparator in the section 
of Palwontology at the Carnegie Museum. The superintendence 
of the work was at first wholly confided to Mr. Hatcher, but after 
his lamented death, in July 1904, the writer was compelled to 
assume direct charge of all matters relating to the arrangement and 
disposition of those parts of the skeleton which had not been 
assembled by Professor Hatcher before his death. The reproduc- 
tion of the skeleton was forwarded to the British Museum (Natural 
History) early in the year 1905, and in March the writer, accom- 
panied by Mr. Coggeshall, arrived in London, and, aided by the 
assistants in the palzontological laboratory of the British Museum, 
who were detailed to lend a helping hand, undertook the work of 
erecting the skeleton in the Gallery of Reptiles. The task was 
finally completed, and on May 12, at one o’clock, Mr. Carnegie, 
who had so generously furnished the funds to recover the original 
and make and instal the replica, formally turned over the specimen 
to the Trustees of the British Museum. Lord Avebury, on behalf 
of the Trustees, received it in a graceful speech. The gathering 
assembled on the occasion was representative of the scientific as 
well as social culture of Great Britain. 

The skeleton now stands in the Gallery of Reptiles at the 
Natural History Museum as the largest skeleton in the British 
closet of which Dr. E. Ray Lankester holds the keys. 
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In the Hall of Dinosaurs in the Carnegie Institute in Pittsburg 
it is proposed to erect skeletons representing six or seven genera of 
the dinosaurs of North America. Material sufficiently complete to 
permit the setting up of many of these gigantic reptiles is already 
in hand, and the expeditions which are being sent out annually 
from the Museum are unvaryingly successful in recovering new and 
interesting forms. In a very short time, at the present rate of 
progress, the paleontological collections of the Institute will hold a 
commanding position among the great collections of the world. 


W. J. Houuanp. 




















THE MONTH. 


NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


THE Government remain in office to renew the doles to the landlords 
2 and the parsons, to make a pretence of passing the 
A Policy of aliens Bill and of prawn with the ~anahand 
Doles and joblem, and—to draw their salaries. Their poli 
Deasntione. problem, an o draw their salaries. eir policy 
is one of doles and deceptions. The Agricultural 
Rating Act was the first raid made on the taxpayer in the interests 
of their “ friends ”—that is to say, of ‘“ their noble selves ”—by this 
Government of Landlords. As Mr. Alfred Billson stated at the 
time (Bingley, April 14, 1896), the accounts of sixty-three farms, 
comprising 33,000 acres, were laid before the Agricultural Commis- 
sion. Theaggregate profit from them was only £2146 a year, while 
they paid in rates £4500 and in rent £36,014. So the Government 
enacted that the town ratepayer should pay half the farmers’ rates 
in order that the landlords might continue to exact exorbitant 
rents! The Bill as originally introduced was intended to be of a 
permanent character, but owing to the strenuous opposition with 
which it was greeted the Government consented to restrict its opera- 
tion to five years only, and promised in the meantime to institute 
an inquiry into the whole question of local rating. In 1901 the 
Commission on Local Taxation presented their report, but in place 
of acting upon it the Government had the audacity to press for the 
continuance of the Act for another five years, Mr. Balfour under- 
taking that “at no very distant date ” they would introduce a com- 
plete measure of rating reform. Again the time is up. Again 
nothing has been done. And again, with are-hash of the old pleas 
and the old promises, the “ Landlord Relief Bill” is continued for 
a term of years ! 


Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, while maintaining the view 
4, expressed in 1896, “that a great part of the 
Wanted : benefit, if it was ever designed for the farmer, would 
A Radical 1. in th f letti : 
Rating Act. er in the course of years as lettings went on into 
p the pockets of the landlords,” could not see his way 
clear “to vote simpliciter” against the measure, and argued that 
VoL. 163.—No. 6. 34 
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any change must come as part and parcel of that comprehensive 
measure, 80 long overdue, for the readjustment of local taxation. The 
direction that such readjustment must take was clearly indicated 
in the amendment submitted by Mr. J. H. Whitley, and seconded 
by Mr. C, P. Trevelyan : 


“ That no bill dealing with the severe burden of the local rates on the 
agricultural industry will be satisfactory or afford permanent relief which 
does not provide for a contribution payable by the owners of land based 
on its selling value, and utilise the fund so provided to relieve the rate- 
payers of a substantial portion of the burdens which result from the 
local payment of national services and from the incidence of existing rates 
on buildings and improvements, instead of adopting the crude and unfair 
method of paying half the rates on agricultural land out of the Imperial 
Exchequer.” 


And such a readjustment is as necessary in the interests of the town 
as in those of the country. Mr. Whitley showed that the existing 
Act operates unfairly, not only as between different classes of agri- 
culturists—most relief going where least is needed—but also as 
between town and country ; and urged that the real hardship is that 
the tenant is rated on his own improvements. While Mr. Trevelyan, 
with biting sarcasm, declared that : 


“In 1901 the Government had asked the House to continue the Act: 
pending the consideration of the report of the Royal Commission, and 
now they were asking the House to renew it pending the forgetting of 
that. report.” 


His contention that “the outcry against the present rating system 
is becoming more effective in the towns, and that any increasing of 
the subventions to the country districts without consideration of the 
claims of other ratepayers is not to be thonght of,” has been drama- 
tically emphasised by the revolt of East Ham against an educational 
rate ‘of 8s. in the pound. That in the present Parliament Mr. 
Trevelyan’s Bill should pass its second reading without a division, 
Mr. Remnant’s hostile amendment being negatived by a majority of 
no less than ninety votes, is significant indeed. But in its present 
form the measure is too limited in scope, and is too tender of vested 
rights in public wrongs. As Mr. Asquith pointed out, substantially 
the same system has been optional for some years in Prussia, and 
has been adopted by seventy-one towns and fifty-three rural com- 
munities. When next the Liberal Party occupies the Treasury 
benches, as will be the case ‘at no very distant date,” Mr. Tre- 
velyan’s Bill, strengthened and extended to cover the rural districts 
also, must be introduced as a Government measure, and placed upon 
the Statute Book of the realm. 
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By the irony of fate the assembling of Parliament on Tuesday, 
May 2, to discuss the Aliens Bill was preceded by 


oo ent the publication on Saturday, April 29, of the Board 
Yellow of Trade returns as toalien immigration ; and these 


returns showed that this alien invasion about which 
such a fuss has been made amounted to a net influx of 1046! In 
the twelve months little more than 1000 alien whites came to this 
country to stay, yet this Government, which in a very similar 
period has, at the behest of the Randlords, dumped nearly forty 
times as many yellow and peculiarly undesirable aliens into South 
Africa, must needs endeavour to rush through—or make a pretence 
of rushing through—a measure to defend against this dreadful 
thousand of invaders the forty-two millions of Britishers already 
established in these islands! Mr. Chamberlain, anxious to commit 
the Ministery to his Protectionist nostrums, sought to improve the 
occasion by declaring that 


‘The principal reason why this bill is brought in and supported by all 
of us, is that it is an effort to protect the working classes against under- 
paid immigrant labour. It is a very short step from a bill which keeps 
out this low class of labour to another bill, that I hope to see introduced 
before long, which will prevent the goods made by those people from 
coming into the same competition.” 


Mr. Balfour, however, refused to be drawn on to the ice, and it was 
Mr. Chamberlain himself who came a cropper. “These people,” 
he exclaimed, ‘‘come here to earn wages which they cannot earn 
in their own countries.” And when the delighted Liberals 
promptly retorted “ They are protected countries!” the once ready 
debater could only point dramatically at the clock and—pass on! 


The Aliens Bill will do the Government no good, and Mr. Balfour 
Who's would have us believe that Chinese slavery will do 
Afraid ? them no harm. Dealing with the question in an 
affectedly light and airy fashion at the annual 
demonstration of the Grand Habitation of the Primrose League,! 
this premier trifler said : 


“When I last addressed you—just about a year ago—the prominent 
topic before the constituencies was that wonderful tissue of misrepresen- 
tations with which the country was flooded in connection with what is 
known as yellow labour. Those who were instrumental in concocting the 
original fictions and industriously disseminating them in their crude and 
mendacious violence throughout the country probably anticipated that 
long before'the date at which they could be exploded the country would 
be asked to pass an opinion upon the Unionist Government. It was an 
ingenious calculation, if rather cynical in its character, but, like other 
ingenious calculations, it has miscarried. If I were fighting an election 
* I should dwell a good deal upon Chinese labour—yellow labour as it is 


1 Albert Hall, London, May 1. 
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called. It is notasubject which I should desire to put in the background. 


I think a brief, veracious, and pregnant account of the manner in which 
that question has been dealt with, both in its relation to political con- 
troversy in this country and the attitude taken up by the Radical party 
to our colonies abroad, would form a fruitful and a very interesting theme, 
highly instructive to the electors of this country. I give that hint to 
those whom it may concern.” 


Mr. Balfour need have no fear that the question of Chinese labour 
will be left in the background when the General Election is fought. 
Both that question and “the original fictions” that the war in 
South Africa was “a miner’s war—a war to secure justice for the 
British miner,” that South Africa was to be ‘a white man’s country,” 
and that “equal rights ””"—not equal wrongs—were to be secured 
‘to all white men” will be kept well to the front. Nor will the 
hostile attitude taken up by our colonies abroad in regard to yellow 
slavery be forgotten, Trifle as he may before the Dames and the 
Knights Imperial of the Primrose League, Mr. Balfour knows right 
well that the people have found him out, and that when the election 
comes he will find himself out—out of office. His “ Who's afraid ?” 
is very pretty fooling, perhaps. But no man with a reputation to 
lose could afford to indulge in such fooling. 


The hardihood of the Tory Premier is only equalled by that of the 
would-be Tory Premier, the Right Hon. Joseph 


Gans mber- Chamberlain, who speaking the same evening at 
lain’s China- Birmi : 
irmingham, said : 
men Oust 
White “ Tf those alien Chinese were allowed into the colony 


Labour. in order to compete with white labour, if they were 

allowed into the colony under the same circumstances 

as the aliens in this country, then I should certainly be very unwilling 
indeed to allow that to take place.” 


The only material difference in ‘‘the circumstances” under which 
Chamberlain’s Qhinamen are ‘‘ allowed into the colony” and those 
under which the aliens are dumped upon the shores of this country 
is that the aliens come here as free men, while the Chinese enter 
the Transvaa! as slaves. It is true that Mr. Chamberlain professes 
that the influx of Chinamen has meant more employment for 
white men. So it has—temporary employment in the building 
of compounds! But,as Mr Schumacher stated at the Chamber of 
Mines in August last : 


‘“‘ Naturally as the mines employed more Chinese there would be less 
opening for white unskilled labour in those mines. In fact in those 
mines the openings would gradually close.” 


Lord Milner in a despatch to Mr. Lyttleton, quoted in the recent 
Blue Book, ‘‘ Further Correspondence Relating to Latoar in the 
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Transvaal mines,” supplies evidence that these openings are 
closing. 

‘“‘ The ratio of one white to 8°5 coloured workmen, which existed on the 
mines prior to the war, is,” he says, “ now being gradually attained to, and 
it is probable that it will be eventually exceeded. Coloured labour on the 
Witwatersrand has not at any time been plentiful, and it cannot be said 
that in the year 1899 the labour conditions were by any means ideal. If 
a sufliciency of skilled white labour and of cheap unskilled labour on these 
fields were at any time obtained, the proportion of white to coloured 
labour on the mines would be materially altered, and it is probable that 
this proportion would be a ratio of 1 to 14.” 


This cutting down of the proportion of white labour to coloured 
labour to about half the pre-war standard may be the ideal of the 
man who roundly declared, ‘*‘ We do not want a white proletariat in 
this country.” But such a statement comes with a bad grace from 
the man who, in March of last year, 


“was prepared to stake his reputation on the estimate that for every 
10,000 coloured labourers introduced there would be in three years’ time 
10,000 more whites in the country.” 


And even in these days one is somewhat surprised at the cynical 
effrontery which leads Lord Milner to conclude his despatch with 
these “ brave words”: 


“‘T would state that, as far as can be gathered, the European workmen 
on the Witwatersrand do not resent the employment of Chinese workers, 
nor do they consider that the employment of Chinese constitutes an 
encroachment on the rights of the white population.” 


Is there no limit to the falsity and the double-dealing of Mr. Bal- 
Playing four and hiscolleagues? Realising that the Trades 
False Disputes Bill had behind it not only two millions 

j of Trades Unionists but the great bulk of the 

electors, the Government dared not openly oppose it. They feared 
to tell against it; and on the second reading their party, panic- 
stricken at the near approach of the General Election, allowed this 
measure of justice to the workers to be approved by the House of 
Commons by a majority of no less than 129. But, having thus 
clearly admitted that the Bill was one that ought to become law, 
the Government, recovering somewhat from its fright, set at naught 
the will of the people and strangled the measure in committee by 
supporting an amendment which reduced it to an absolute farce 
—an amendment which, tacked on to a clause intended to legalise 
peaceful picketing, provided that an employer or any other person, 
acting at his behest or otherwise, had only to tell a constable that 
the picketing annoyed him, and the man in blue would be em- 
powered to order the picket to “novecn”! ‘The promoters of 
the Bill at once decided to proceed no further with it; and the 
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Solicitor-General, safe in his “ cowar]’s castle” of Dublin Uni- 
versity, taunted them with their haste in dropping the measure, and 
roundly declared that they knew very well that the Bill could not 
have passed into law in any case this Session; and that they were 
simply seeking to make}party capital out of its defeat ! 


Such is the attitude of this “ Ministry of Shirkers” towards a 
Playing measure that concerns the interests of the workers! 
the Fool Such are the subterfuges to which the Government 
* will stoop in order to defeat a Bill that aims at the 
safeguarding of the rights and the funds of Trades Unions—those 
“ cruel organisations ” asthe late Lord Salisbury once called them ! 
But how different when the “vested rights” of the privileged 
classes are at stake! During the same week that witnessed the 
wrecking of the Trades Disputes Bill we had, in connection with 
the Bill for the renewal of the Agricultural Rating Act, an instruc- 
tive object lesson as to the depths to which the Government will go 
when their object is ‘‘ to safeguard and protect the interests of their 
friends not only while they are in office, but even [or especially] in 
the contingency of their being out.” The Government had secured the 
second reading of the Bill on the understanding that it was to be 
a temporary measure only, But Mr. Lambert (a Liberal member 
for an agricultural constituency) who has always strongly favoured 
the Act, having moved an amendment with the object of making it 
permanent, Mr. Gerald Balfour expressed approval, and intimated 
that, while the Government by reason of their pledges could not 
directly adopt the amendment, they would leave it to the Com- 
mittee, with their blessing, as an open question! Sir Henry Fowler 
with considerable heat and emphasis denounced this pretty piece of 
duplicity, and an angry debate ensued. But it was not till Lord 
Edmund Fitzmaurice had pointed out that if the amendment were 
carried the clause would read, “The Agricultural Rates Act, 1896, 
shall remain in force until March 31 until Parliament shall other- 
wise determine,” which is of course utter nonsense, that the Govern- 
ment gave up their little game. In short, as the London Daily 
Chronicle bitirgly phrased it, “‘ The Government were saved .. . 
from playing false only by the discovery that they were playing 
the fool.” 


In his recently published book on his visit to South Africa,! Mr. 
Thomas Burt, M.P., sums up the Milner régime in 
the following brief but pointed fashion : 


The 
Randlord 
Oligarchy. “Practically the government of the Transvaal is at 

resent an autocracy or, perhaps more strictly, an 
oligarchy. ‘The Chamber of Mines is our Cabinet,’ said a gentleman 


A Visit to the Transvaal: Labour, White, Black, and Yellow. Newcastle-on- 
Tyne: The Co-operative Printing Society. 6d. 
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shortly after I arrived in the country, ‘it formulates the policy, 
Lord Milner carries out that policy, and the Johannesburg press 
invariably supports the Chamber of Mines and Lord Milner. That, 
too, is just as it should be, since everything depends upon the gold 
mines, without which we can do nothing.’” 


Needless to say, Mr. Burt does not agree with the approval of the 
“oligarchy” expressed in the last sentence. But that his Majesty s 
Government were of opinion that it was ‘‘ just as it should be” is 
shown by the fact that, under a thin disguise of representative 
institutions, they have perpetuated the system in the sham Legisla- 
ture which they have devised for the Transvaal. The Randlord 
oligarchy will still hold sway. The Chamber of Mines will still be 
the Cabinet and formulate the policy, and that policy will still be 
supported by the Johannesburg Press. The only difference is that 
Lord Selborne, not Lord Milner, will be the creature of the German 
Jew horde which controls the gold mines, and, since ‘“ everything 
depends upon the gold mines,” controls also the destinies of the 
country. 


The franchise is, on the face of it, a liberal one; but the six 
“A Practical months’ qualification—which the Government would 

Joke.’ ever dream of establishing in this country—is 

obviously intended to swamp the Boer settlers with 
the votes of the unsettled mining population, there to-day and gone 
to-morrow ; while the reduction of the salary of members from 
£500 to £200 a year is as clearly designed to restrict the choice of 
the people to the more wealthy classes of the community, thus 
again playing into the hands of the mining magnates. The 
Legislative Assembly is to consist of the Lieutenant-Governor, not 
jess than six nor more than nine official members, and not less than 
thirty nor more than thirty-five elected members. The official 
members will be nominated by the Crown, and hold office 
during pleasure. Only the shadow of power is given to 
the elected representatives, the eubstance rests with the officials, 
All measures relating to revenue and finance are left exclu- 
sively in the control of the Governor. The railways, the Con- 
stabulary (which costs upwards of a million a year, and about 
which there is a very strong feeling in the colony), and, finally, the 
question of land settlement, all remain in the hands of the Inter- 
Colonial Board. Well may Mr. R. L. Outhwaite declare in an 
interview in the Daily News! that ‘“‘it is nothing less than a 
practical joke to offer a people a Constitution that leaves these great 
matters outside.” Happily Britons and Boers are making common 
cause against the mine-owners; and, while seeking to make 
the best of the bogus Constitution granted them by this Tory 


1 April 26, 1905. 
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Government, they are determined to secure at the earliest possible date 
a system of truly representative and responsible Government. The 
signs of the times go to show that they will not have to wait very 
long. The advent of the Liberal Party to power cannot be much 
longer delayed ; and one of the first duties of that party must be 
to see to it,that the Randlords who now control the British Empire 
shall be themselves controlled. 


It is not to be wondered at that his Majesty’s Government refuse 
to allow the Transvaal Legislature to deal with 


asin aed questions of finance. South African financiers have 
Renee not yet forgotten how in 1898 Mr. Cronwright 


Schreiner introduced in the Cape Parliament a 
Land Tax Bill, under which De Beers were assessed to pay a State 
rent-charge of £140,000 a year on the Kimberley diamond fields, 
which then, as now, to all intents and purposes, escaped taxation. 
It is true that the Bill was defeated by Mr. Cecil Rhodes and his 
following in the Upper House, but De Beers got a bad shock. They 
realised that if such a tax were levied upon the full value of the whole 
of their lands, whether the land were put to use or not, they could no. 
longer afford to hold a large portion of the diamond-fields idle in 
order to keep up the price of their wares; that, in short, their 
monopoly of the diamond fields and the diamond industry would be 
broken down. And the magnates know that a similar measure 
applied to the Premier Diamond Mine and to the land values of the 
Rand would quickly put an end to their unholy monopoly power 
in the Transvaal, They remember the £30,000,000 war contribu- 
tion rashly promised to Mr. Joseph Chamberlain; and they do 
not intend that that contribution shall be raised—as it ought to be 
raised, if raised at all—by a State rent-charge on the vast minera) 
wealth of the Rand. They fear lest the victims of their rapacity 
should seek, by the taxation of land values, to give practical appli- 
cation to the principle laid down by Messrs. Quinn and Whiteside 
in the Minority Report of the Transvaal Labour Commission : that the 
mineral wealth of the Transvaal belongs to the people of the Trans- 
vaal, not to the foreign investor, and should therefore be worked 
in the interests of the people. The war was fought for the benefit. 
of the magnates, but they have no desire to foot the bill. 


For utter meanness commend me to cosmopolitan Imperialism. The 
The M. Commissioners of Income Tax for the City of Lon- 
7 or don assessed the De Beers Consolidated Mines 
ween Company to pay on £1,557,693 in respect of its 
Cosmopolitan fits in the United Kingd Si, sda ~ 
Imperialism profits in the Uni ingdom and elsewhere. t 
“1s. in the £, this would yield to the Treasury some 
£77,000 per annum. But the Company, although it had an office 
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in London, resisted the claim on the ground of non-residence in the; 
United Kingdom. The Commissioners found that the business was, 
controlled from London, and that the Company was resident in 
London for the purposes of income tax, and Mr. Justice Phillimore 
upheld their decision, and dismissed the appeal of the Company with 

costs. Reuter’s Agency, however, gives us to understand that the 
matter will be taken to the Court of Appeal, and, if necessary, to 
the House of Lords. So far De Beers have paid nothing in respect 

of the claim. But should the judgment stand it will apply not only 

to the profits of 1901-2, but also to the profits of subsequent years. 

We imagine that a number of other South African Companies, 

‘‘ controlled from London,” and exercising only too much control at 

Westminster, are also “resident in London for the purposes of 

income tax,” and should be compelled to pay their quota to the 

Exchequer. These gentry regard the British flag as “the greatest 

commercial asset in the world,” and they should be prepared to pay 

accordingly. To whatever extent they escape paying what they 

ought to pay, the British taxpayer must pay more than he ought to 

pay. It is for him to see to the matter. Well may the London 

Morning Leader say : 


“It was for the benefit of greedy and grasping financiers like the 
directors of De Beers that our soldiers died in South Africa. It was for 
these mean corporations that we spent hundreds of millions. It is for 
them that we groan under a permanent shilling income-tax. It is for 
them that Mr. Chamberlain ‘thinks imperially.’ We fear their money 
is beginning to stink imperially.” 


The Unemployed Workmen Bill submitted to Parliament by his 
The Unem- Majesty's Government is simply a complicated and 
loved Bill costly piece of machinery intended to plaster over by 
ploy’ * means of charity a social sore that can only be 
cured by justice. Compulsory so far as London is concerned, the 
measure is permissive as regards the rest of the country. In 
London the Local Government Board is required to establish in each 
metropolitan borough a local body composed of borough councillors 
and guardians, together with a central body for the whole adminis- 
trative county of London, consisting of members of the local bodies 
and of the London County Council, with power in the case of each 
body to co-opt a certain number of additional members. The local 
body is to have “‘no power to provide work for any unemployed 
person,” but is merely to ‘‘inquire into and discriminate between 
any applications made to them from persons unemployed.” ‘They 
may endeavour to obtain work for the applicant,” if satisfied of his 
bona fides ; but, failing to “ obtain work,” they can only “ refer the 
case to the central body.” The central body is to ‘‘ superintend 
and, as far as possible, co-ordinate the action of the local bodies, and 
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aid the efforts of those bodies” by means of “ labour exchanges and 
employment registers, and by the collection of information and 
otherwise; ” and may assist the “unemployed person” referred to 
them “ by aiding his emigration, or his removal to another area, or 
by the provision of temporary work or otherwise in such manner a8 
they think best calculated to put him ina position to obtain regular 
work or other means of supporting himself.” It is, however, pro- 
vided “that the total weekly remuneration given for any tem- 
porary work so provided shall be less than that which would under 
ordinary circumstances be earned by an unskilled labourer for a full 
week’s work.” The central body is also empowered, and this is an 
even more questionable section, to “arrange for the employment of 
the workman [by outside employers] and contribute towards the 
payment given in respect of that employment.”1 This Alderman 
Mitchell, the Labour candidate for Darlington, has pointed out, is 
simply a reversion to the old bad, pauperising, demoralising system 
of “rates in aid of wages”; and the Bill as a whole, he declares, 
makes no real attempt to grapple with the difficulty : 


“ Instead of trying to prevent workmen from becoming unemployed, it 
offers what no self-respecting workman would accept after he is un- 
employed. Its bureaux will become cheap ‘free labour’ agencies, and 
those who accept employment under its auspices will be classed as inferior 
cheap workmen.” 


The expenses of the central body and of the local bodies under 
this measurearetobe “ defrayed out of a central fund 
under the management of the central body, which 
shall be supplied by voluntary contributions given 
for the purpose, and by contributions made on the 
demand of the central body by the council of each metropolitan 
borough. . . . Provided that ...no such contribution by 
council shall in any year exceed the amount which would be pro- 
duced by a rate of one halfpenny in the pound calculated on the 
whole rateable value of the borough, or such higher rate, not 
exceeding one penny, as the Local Government Board may approve.” 
Such fioancial provisions are absurdly inadequate for the proper 
working of any such scheme. The whole Bill, indeed, is a mere 
tinkering, vote-catching pretence at doing something in the interests 
of labour. The only clause in the measure, in fact, that shows even 
a glimmering of an idea as to the proper method of solving the 
unemployed problem is the one which empowers the Local Govern- 
ment Board to “make general regulations . . . authorising the 
establishment . . . of farm colonies by a central body estab- 
lished under this Act, and for authorising and regulating the 
acquisition by any such body by agreement of land for the purpose of 
such farm colonies.” 


Tinkering 
and Vote- 
Catching. 


1 Italics ours. 
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But when one reads the discussion that took place on the uneme 
The LL.P ployed problem at the recent I.L.P. Conference 
parte the * at Manchester,! and the resolution passed, one 
UUneniniemet is hardly surprised that a Tory measure dealing 
ployee. with the question should be so poor a thing. The 
resolution urged Parliament to take immediate steps to deal with 
the problem, and recommended— 

(1) The appointment of a Minister of Labour, with Cabinet rank ; the 
appointment of statutory committees in suitable administrative areas on 
the lines laid down by Mr. Long for London, such committees to be co- 
ordinated under the supervision of the Minister of Labour ; (2) concerted 
action between the central Government and local authorities to stop rural 
depopulation by the undertaking of agricultural schemes which would 
attract labour to the land and develop a permanent agricultural industry, 
and to provide in times of depression for special necessary national and 
local works, and generally calculate and provide beforehand for the 
inevitable recurrence of extensive unemployment, the expenditure to be 
met by taxation of land values, increased death duties, and a cumulative 
income tax upon unearned incomes,” 


Here, again, it is only dimly realised that the divorce of labour from 
the soil—“ the expropriation of labour from the land,” as Karl Marx 
phrases it—is the root cause of unemployment. And while the 
true remedy, the taxation of land values, is mentioned, it is regarded 
merely as a means of raising funds to meet the expenditure neces- 
sitated by the socialistic machinery that is to be set up, and it is 
treated as of no more importance than such fiaancial nostrums as 
‘* increased death duties and a cumulative income tax on unearned 
incomes.” If our socialist friends would only take the trouble to 
get down to the bedrock, they would see that in the ultimate analysis 
work consists in the application of labour to the land; that, there- 
fore, if any man, willing and able to work, is forced to stand idle, 
it must be because he is denied access to the land; and that a tax 
levied upon the full value of all land, whether put to use or held 
idle, will force idle land into use, and thus provide work for idle 
hands, Free the land and you free the people. There is no other 
way. But the I.L.P. believe in State regulation rather than in the 
sovereign alchemy of freedom. 


Compare with their attitude on the question the following definition 
“C.-B’s.” of Liberal policy by Sir Henry Campbell-Banner- 
Trust in ™®™ which appeared in the Manchester Guardian 
Freedom. of May 11 last: 


“ What is the Liberal Policy? It is the policy of freedom in all things 
that affect the life of the people, freedom of conscience, freedom of trade, 
internal and external, freedom of industry, freedom of combination and 
co-operation, freedom from class ascendency, freedom from injurious 


1 April 24 and 25, 1905. 
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privileges and monopolies, freedom for each man to make the best use of 
the powers and faculties implanted in him, and, with the view of securing 
and guarding these and other interests, freedom of Parliament, freedom 
for all to elect *o the governing body of the nation the representatives of 
their own choive.” 


How eloquent and how complete is this statement of the Liberal 
standpoint in regard to matters political. And how unerringly Sir 
Henry strikes to the root of the problems, industrial, political, and 
social, that confront us to-day: 


“It may accurately be said that there is practically but one great 
impediment in the way of a sweeping improvement which would elevate 
the physical and moral welfare of the people. This is the interest, and 
the overdue regard to the interest, of the landowner, and the political 
and social influence that he and his class can exercise.” 


How clearly and concisely, too, he indicates the solution of those 
problems : 


“Let the value of land be assessed independently of the buildings 
upon it, and upon such valuation let contribution be made to those public 
services which ereate the value. What is our rating system? It is a 
tax upon industry and labour, upon enterprise, upon improvement ; it is 
a tax which is the direct cause of much of the suffering and overcrowding 
in the towns. And remember that overcrowding is not a symptom only 
but a cause of poverty, because it demoralises its victims and forces them 
to find relief in excesses. By throwing the rates on site values, com- 
munities which have created these values will be set free—free, in the 
sense that they can expand, free to direct their own destinies.” 


Aye, the communities will be set free, and the individuals com- 
posing them will also be set free—free to employ themselves, free 
to be their own masters, free from the lash of hunger, the shame of 
charity, and the despair engendered by enforced idleness. 











CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE 


PHILOSOPHY AND THEOLOGY. 


As Mr. Frederick Harrison said in delivering the first “ Herbert 
Spencer Lecture,” the fact that this lectureship was founded by 
a Hindoo gentleman was an emphatic witness to the profound and 
world-wide influence of Mr. Spencer. And, notwithstanding the 
scant respect that Spencer showed for the ancient University, it 
willingly accepted the trust. But even more interesting is the fact 
that the authorities selected as the first lecturer a philosopher who 
does not belong to the school of Spencer, but is the representative 
of a system to which Spencer, on many points, was opposed. Mr. 
Harrison has, probably, amongst men now living, unique qualifica- 
tions for the task. He tells us that for forty years he enjoyed the 
friendship of Mr. Spencer, and for many years was in close touch 
with him and his intimate associates. The story of consecration 
to a great purpose, a purpose carried on for nearly a lifetime in the 
face of what would appear to most men to be overwhelming diffi- 
culties, which Mr. Spencer has revealed in his autobiography, was 
intimately and personally familiar to Mr. Harrison and inspired him 
with admiration and reverence; admiration and reverence which 
are not diminished by what Mr. Harrison considers the serious 
defects of the Synthetic Philosophy. To the greatness of Mr. 
Spencer’s scheme Mr. Harrison does full justice; but he does not 
conceal his opinion that such a synthesis as Spencer attempted is, 
at least at present, beyond the reach of the human mind to 
accomplish ; but he truly says that “a systematic co-ordination of 
ideas may ultimately be judged as abortive, and yet may remain one 
of the landmarks of human thought and a monument of human 
genius.” 

Mr. Harrison parts company with Mr. Spencer’s philosophy at a 
comparatively early stage. He considers it one of the inherent 
vices of the objective synthesis, that it banishes Statics and con- 
centrates its study on Dynamics alone. The evolutionist of Spencer’s 
school sees only the processes of change, and ignores the laws of 
stability and permanence; but according to Mr. Harrison’s view 
Order precedes Progress, determines it, and regulates it. Progress is 


1 The Herbert Spencer Leeture. Delivered at Oxford, March 9,1905. By Frederick 
Harrison. Oxford: The Clarendon Press. 1905. 
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volution out of Order. These words are, perhaps, sufficient to in- 

dicate the wide divergence between the Positive and Evolationary 
philosophy. But Mr. Harrison also has something to say about 
the gap left in Spencer's Synthesis by the omission of the whole 
range of the inorganic sciences; and the impossibility of explaining 
man’s social, moral, and religious nature by a purely mechanical theory ; 
‘‘ the transformation of the homogeneous into the heterogeneous by 
continuous differentiation and integration” is quite inadequate. 
But Spencer was greater than his system. “Never,” says Mr. 
Harrison, “ did Philosophy open with aspect more physical. Never 
did it insist more imperatively on the law of justice from man to 
man, on the supreme duty of Altruism.” The lecture is brief but 
important, for probably in England there is no living man who can 
speak with so much weight and clearness on these great philoso- 
phical themes as Mr. Harrison. 

The fragments of papyrus! found in 1897 and 1904 among the 
rains of Oxyrhynchus, containing what purports to be “ Sayings of 
Jesus,” have received considerable attention from Biblical scholars, 
but beyond that have excited little interest, though probably quite as 
much as they are worth. They throw no new light upon the Gospels, 
and where the “ Sayings” are not quotations they only show traces 
of a growing mysticism. Dr. Warschauer makes no attempt to 
treat the ‘‘ Sayings” critically, but takes them one by one, and 
constructs upon them a series of homilies, and makes as much as he 
cen out of the mere words. Dr. Warschauer is a fluent writer, and 
his homilies will no doubt give a certain amount of pleasure to un- 
critical readers. 

An imposing title no doubt serves some purpose, but it is apt to 
inflict a disappointment upon the reader of the book it adorns, 
Such is likely to be the case, we imagine, with Mr. Millard’s The 
Quest of the Infinite.2 In the first part of the book dealing with 
Reason and Mystery, there is nothing original or very profound. 
In the chapters which deal with religious experience, the office of 
reason appears to be very small, as the religion described is, in the 
main, if not entirely, of a subjective character. For a purely trans- 
cendental religion this would be sufficient ; but we do not see how 
a religion with an historical basis, such as Christianity, can be 
justified on subjective grounds alone. The truth of the Gospel, 
which is historical, cannot be proved, as the author says it can be, 
by our own personal experience. 

We have received from the publisher, Mr, H. R. Allenson, half-a- 
dozen “‘ Heart and Life Booklets,” which we can commend to readers 


1 Jesus Saith—Studies in some “ New Sayings” of Christ. By J. Warschauer, M.A. 
D.Phil. London: H. R. Allenson. p 

2 The Quest of the Infinite ; or, the Place of Reason and Mystery in Religious Expe- 
rience. By Benjamin A. Millard. London: H.R, Allenson. 
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in search of mild religious literature in a portable form. These 
booklets contain respectively Robert Browning’s ‘“‘ Easter Day ” ; 
“ Selections from Faber’s Hymns”; ‘‘ The Loneliness of Christ” ; 
a sermon by F. W. Robertson; and three separate sermons by Phillips 
Brooks. These booklets are clearly printed on thick paper, and 
enclosed in a tasteful cover. 





SOCIOLOGY, POLITICS, AND JURISPRUDENCE. 


Mr. John M. Robertson’s Chamberlain: .A Study! will doubtless 
attract the attention which it so richly deserves. Several 
biographies of Mr. Chamberlain have already appeared, but they 
have been appreciations rather than critical studies of character. 
In Mr. Robertson’s study we have a critical and judicial analysis of 
character, so far as such can be formed in the case of a man still 
taking an active and leading part in the political arena of the day. 
The leading note in Mr. Chamberlain’s character is lust of power, 
and it is this characteristic which has destroyed the high ideals of 
his youth and matured manhood and has wrecked his whole 
political career. To his earlier political career Mr. Robertson 

~ does full justice. His municipal record at Birmingham is a remark- 
able one. He found the Midland capital a squalid town: he left it 
a great city, cleansed, rebuilt and reformed. But even here he 
solved Birmingham’s problems on lines laid down by other men, 
and it was when he came to solve national problems unaided that he 
broke down. His achievement at Birmingham was a memorable 
one, and in spite of his present contempt for parochialism, parochialism 
will probably form his only enduring title to fame. 

Mr. Chamberlain’s intellectual demoralisation is sketched clearly 
and unmistakeably by Mr. Robertson. From 1887 he turned his 
back on all his former good ideals—ideals marred by such incidents 
as the Aston Riots—and when he took office in the “Coalition ” 
Ministry he swiftly went from bad to worse. Even Mr. Robertson, 
in our opinion, has failed to depict the political turpitude of this 
man who in his mature manhood abandoned every principle he 
once professed to hold dear. We can readily forgive any man 
changing his views on this, that, or the other question, and deserting 
his own party. If a man is sincere he deserves praise rather than 
blame. But it is impossible to believe that Chamberlain was 


we A Study. By John M. Robertson. London: Watts & Co. 
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sincere. At the bottom of it all was not a high sense of daty to 
principle but lust after power. And, as we now see, office at any 
price does not pay in the long run, As he attempted to supplant 
Mr. Gladstone so Mr. Chamberlain has attempted to supplant Mr. 
Balfour, and in the latter he has met an antagonist as unscrupulous 
as himself, who by consummate skill and finesse has jockeyed him 
into an impossible and ridiculous position, from which he can only 
escape with disaster to his reputation or to his ambition. 

“ His return to power,” says Mr. Robertson, “is now the one 
impossible thing in politics; and it is as well for him that it is so. 
The best close to his career that charity coald wish him would be 
an evening of life passed in retirement, far from the turmoil which 
warped his judgment and frustrated all the best aims of his better 
days.” 

Mr. Fisher Unwin has done yeoman service in the cause of Free 
Trade, and we are rejoiced to see that he has taken the advice of the 
reviewers and republished The Hungry Forties! in a cheap edition at 
sixpence. In fact, even this is too dear for the purpose in hand. 
The book ought to be printed by the million, and no working man’s 
or labourer’s cottage should be without a copy. It is the voice of 
the people of the past generation to the people of to-day, and it will 
appeal to the latter more powerfully than any other form of literature. 

Protection and Employment? is a pamphlet reproducing a paper 
read by Mr. Harold Cox at Liverpool to the New Century Society. 
It is a closely reasoned refutation of Mr. Chamberlain’s fallacious, 
reckless, and wicked statement that protection increases employ- 
ment. As usual, Mr. Chamberlain’s argument defeats itself. If 
the import of foreign goods lessens British employment, instead of 
a mere 10 per cent. tax Mr. Chamberlain ought to advocate pro- 
hibition altogether. No Government, not even a protectionist 
country, absolutely prohibits foreign goods. We know, if Mr. 
Chamberlain does not, that foreigners do not send us their goods 
for nothing, but in return for something we send them, or for services 
rendered, or for interest on money lent. Mr. Cox’s pamphlet is 
very opportune. The pity of it is that it should be necessary, 

The Annual Report and Year-book, 1904,3 of the Royal Society of 
St. George is not very intellectual reading. The object of this 
Society is laudable enough. It is to preserve the paramount posi- 
tion of Englishmen and English traditions in the Empire. But 
when we find that Scotch, Irish, and Welshmen are not included in 
the term English, it makes us begin to think furiously. We think 
the members might, “ without prejudice,” as the lawyers say, read 
De Foe’s True Born Englishman, and then kindly explain to us who 


1 The Hungry Forties. Life under the Bread Tax. With an Introduction by 
Mrs. Cobden Unwin. London: T. Fisher Unwin. 1905. 

2 Protection and Employment. By Harold Cox. London: T. Fisher Unwin. 1905. 

3 Annual Report and Year-Book, 1904, of the Royal Society of St. George. 
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are entitled to be called Englishmen. Even in the list of coun- 
cillors and members we can see several names which are certainly 
not Anglo-Saxon, and if they do not belong to our own “Celtic 
Fringe,” hail from France. We should have thought that such 
good “ Unionists” would, instead of insisting upon the paramountcy 
of the English element, have endeavoured to unite instead of sepa- 
rating sheep from the goats. What is the use of shouting for 
Imperialism and Unionism if one race is to be paramount : a race, 
by the way, as well mixed as it is possible for a race to be. And 
then we are asked to return to the worship of a saint who was not 
English at all, but a Greek of servile birth, who raised himself by 
dubious means, to say the least, to high hierarchical office, and for 
@ richly-deserved martyrdom was eventually canonised. It is quite 
true, as the hon. secretary, Mr. Howard Ruff, writes, “that a few 
short years ago, even the name of the patron of England was known 
to comparatively few”; but when he goes on to say that “the 
majority were content to derive their slight knowledge of him from 
the careless and uxicorroborated statements of the great historian of 
the Roman Empire, or from the equally unreliable pages of medisval 
writers,” we get our measure of Mr. Ruff’s critical faculties. We 
do not think that patriotism of the highest type is likely to be 
served by a narrow-minded-mutual admiration society such as this. 
It appears to us a waste of powder and shot. 

Maxime Gorky and Guvre et L’Homme,! by M. le Vte. E.-M. De 
Vogiié, the well-known author of Roman Russe, is both a criticism 
of Gorky’s works and a study of the author's personality. These 
works, says the Academician, are one long-drawn-out fiery protest 
against the conditions of lifein his own country. But he deals with 
only one phase of those conditions, that of the lowest of the low. 
What value is therefore to be placed upon his rude pictures of the 
dregs of human society, and to his scathing analysis of the habits 
and thoughts of these social outcasts? It is this twofold and diffi- 
cult problem which M. De Vogiié attempts to solve in his opportune 
and luminous study. It is true that the conditions of life in Russia 
are peculiar in Western civilisation of to-day. But they are not 
peculiar in the history of civilisation, and a parallel may be found 
in the miserable conditions of the peasants in other European 
countries in the not too remote past. Although Gorky’s realism 
may not be applicable to social conditions outside Russia, and 
although his idealism may fall far short of that of other European 
reformers, they are, after all, based upon human nature as it actually 
exists over a large portion of the globe, and thus contain a moral 
for all time and for all nations. 


1 Maxime Gorky, L'@uvre et L’'Homme. Par Vte. E.-M. De Vogiié. Paris : Plon- 
Nourrit et Cie. 1905. 
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HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 


The political history of Scandinavia! is the history of the frus- 
tration of a great Baltic Empire. Under Margaret of Denmark, 
these three kingdoms were made one by the short-lived Union of 
Kalmar (1412). Denmark and Norway were, at the beginning of 
the sixteenth century, practically one State, and the difference 
between Denmark and Sweden seemed in the way of being amicably 
settled, when the Stockholm Massacre converted political diver- 
gencies into national hatred. Henceforward they drifted apart at 
the very time when the hegemony of a united Scandinavia might 
easily have extended from the Weser to the Vistula, owing to the 
collapse of the Hansa and the Teutonic Order. Sweden established 
for a time an Empire of the first rank—»n Empire only destroyed 
by the banded might of Eastern and Central Europe. The Polish 
Wars of Gustavus II. and Charles X. are here, owing to Mr. Bain’s 
knowledge of both the Polish and Swedish languages, described 
from the Polish as well as the Swedish point of view ; indeed, the 
Swedish and Polish documents are mutually supplementary and 
corrective. 

Mr. E, W. King, Assistant in the Department of Egyptian and 
Assyrian Antiquities in the British Museum, has edited and trans- 
lated, from a limestone tablet preserved in that institution, Records 
of the Reign of Tukulti-Ninib I, which forms the first of a series of 
Studies in Eastern History? in course of publication by Messrs. 
Luzac & Co. This tablet was made by order of Tukulti-Ninib, who 
had it buried as a foundation memorial in, or under, the wall of the 
city of Kar-Tulkuti-Ninib, which is situated near the Tigris, between 
Kuyunjik and Kal’a Sherkat. The text contains an account of the 
founding of the city, the building of the city walls, and is preceded 
by a list of the military expeditions he had conducted up to then. 
From the latter we hear for the first time of extensive conquests 
to the North and East of Assyria. The narrative closes with an 
account of his invasion of Babylonia, and the complete subjugation 
of Suner and Akkad, thus confirming the synchronism between 
Babylonian and Assyrian history, and supplementing our scanty 
knowledge of these countries during the early part of the thirteenth 
century B.c. It has also important bearings on the problem of 
Babylonian chronology. There is an appendix on the Bowl-In- 
scription of Shalmaneser 1., King of Assyria c. 1800 B.c. This 


1 Scandinavia. A Political History of Denmark, Norway, and Sweden from 
1518-1900. By R. Nisbet-Bain. Cambridge: University Press. 1905. 

2 Studies in Eastern History. Records of the Reign of Tukulti-NinibI. Edited 
and Translated from 2 Memorial Tablet in the British Museum. By L. W. King, 
M.A., F.8.A4. London: Luzac&Co. 1904. 
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excellently printed volume will, doubtless, be welcomed by the 
group of specialists to which it more especially appeals. 

Last autumn we noticed, in the WESTMINSTER REVIEW, an impor- 
tant work by Dr. Emile Lauvriére entitled, Hdgar Poe, sa vie et son 
asuvre: étude de psychologie pathologique, which appeared whilst the 
sheets of JI vero Edgardo-Poe! were going through the press. In 
the latter book, Professor Rafaele Bresciano presents his country- 
men with an eloquent and closely reasoned protest, in the form of 
a short biography, against Griswold’s venomous libels on the only 
poet worthy to rank with Keats and Leopardi that America can 
boast. Notwithstanding the classic biographies by Ingram and 
‘Woodberry, there are still some people in Europe, and possibly also 
in America, who—according to Professor Bresciano—regard Poe as 
“a cross between a blackguard and a mattoid; a sort of vagabond 
who goes howling through the streets with throat aflame with 
alcohol and in a battered and mud-stained slouch hat;” in other 
words, an inspired hooligan. Poe was no drunkard, though at 
times subject to fits of dipsomania. He may have found in alcohol 
an aid to inspiration, as Martial admitted of himself : 


‘* Possum nil ego sobrius : bibenti 
Succurrent mihi quindecim poete.” 


Or, which is more likely to have been the case, he may have 
sought it as the nepenthe of his anxieties and disappointments ; 
anyhow, it was not directly responsible for his ruin. Professor 
Bresciano, in despair of reproducing the rhymes of the original, has 
wisely contented himself with translating all Poe’s poems, with the 
exception of Al Araf and Tamerlane, into rhythmical Italian prose, 
line by line. In this respect he has followed the example of 
Stéphane Mallarmé. ‘‘ La poésie traduite en prose n’est plus qu’un 
eanevas dout on a Oté la broderie.’ This dictum of Madame de 
Staél can hardly admit of dispute, but it is a moot point as to 
whether poetry may technically be said to exist independently of 
metre. Yet De Quincey by his Suspiria, Ugo Tarehetti by his 
Conti del cuore, and Baudelaire by his Petits poemes en prose assert 
this possibility. Walt Whitman, however, is the most daring 
experimentalist of all. J/ vero Hdgardo-Poe contains two good 
portraits of the poet, and a useful if not exhaustive bibliography. 
It ought to be translated into English. 


1 Jl vero Edgardo-Poe. Dal Rafaele Bresciano. Palermo-Roma: Fr. Ganguzza- 
Lajosa. 1905. 
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BELLES LETTRES. 


A woman’s jealousy is not a new theme for a story, but it affords 
abundant scope for the exhibition of the working of a woman’s 
mind ; it is the theme Miss Corkran has chosen for Lucie and J.4 
This is an Anglo-French story, and most of the action takes place 
in France; but the scene might have been laid anywhere. There is 
nothing particularly French about it, even Paris is not the Paris with 
which we are acquainted. However, it is bright and cheerful, not- 
withstanding that the heroine, who has good grounds for being jealous 
of Lucie, comes very near, on one occasion, to enacting a tragedy. 
The most original character is Toko, the confidential servant, who is a 
South Sea Islander of a sort; and Paul Marloes, the English poet, is 
decidedly amusing. There is also a good-natured lady artist 
who plays the part of Iago, and ultimately marries the poet. 
Lucie and I may justly be described as light and airy. 

In Mémoires d'un Petit Homme? M. Paul Renandin presents us 
with a series of vivid pictures from the happy childhood of a boy 
whose moral education was conducted, on the lines of Christian 
Socialism, by wealthy and enlightened parents. “Le malheur de 
la France,” says l’abbé Blanchet, “c’est que ses révolutionnaires 
n’ont 6t6 jusqu’d présent que les idéologues, des brouillons senti- 
mentaux, ou des ventres creux.” ‘The principles herein enun- 
ciated are identical with those of M. Fanton in Hommes nouveaux. 
The prettiest chapter of all is that Cescribing a visit to the bee-loving 
Dean of Saint-Vivent, after reading Virgil’s fourth Georgic. 

When the home-keeping son of a widow long accustomed to her 
own way marries a portionless beauty of unknown parentage, and 
commits the folly of bringing her under the malevolent domination 
of that mother-in-law, the chances of domestic happiness are 
obviously remote. But when the handsome Prince Charlexis—in 
years a boy, but in mind a cynical rake—gains an intimate footing in 
this divided household, La Petite Paroisse® soon witnesses the inevitable 
elopement, M. Alphonse Daudet, to whom all the hidden mysteries 
of the female heart seem to have been revealed, deals with his ac- 
customed skill with the difficult problem of rehabilitating the pec- 
cant wife both in the eyes of her husband and likewise of society. 

By Hommes nouveauc,* M. G. Fanton implies neither the novt 
homines of the decadent Roman Empire nor the nouveaux riches of 
to-day, but certain products of reaction, created by the conservative 


1 Incite and I. By Henriette Corkran. London: T. Fisher Unwin. 1905. 

2 Mémoires d'un Petit Homme. Par Paul Renaudin. Paris: Librairie Plon, 

® La Petite Paroisse. Mceurs Conjugales. Par Alphonse Daudet. Paris: Ernest 
Flammarion. 

* Hommes Nouveaux, ParG. Fanton. Paris: Librairie Plon 
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instinct in humanity which is reluctant to disappear or is aiming at 
regeneration. In the author's opinion, the famous saying : ‘ II faut 
bien jeunesse se passe,” has wrought more mischief to the French race 
than all the wars of Napoleon I. He therefore appeals to his 
countrywomen—the mothers who form the heart, soul, and intellect 
of their sons—to sanction no longer by their complacence this 
insidious apologetic for the sowing of wild oats; but to band them- 
selves together to ensure the triumph of the sound and eternally true 
principles of a unique morality, and thereby at the same time secure 
the earthly happiness of those deartothem. ‘‘ Ainsi, par la faute des 
péres, la force physique diminue de génération en génération et la 
force des passions augmente . . . d’année en année, les statistiques 
montrent les crimes passionnels plus nombreux, lajeunesse masculine 
plus corrompue et plus cynique.” M. E. Fanton has all but achieved 
the artistic triumph of depicting a “‘ model man” who is neither a 
milksop nor a prig. 

Hermann Sudermann,! by Professor Henri Schoen, is at once a 
biography of Germany’s most representative man of letters and an 
elaborate catalogue raisonné of his works, written in a spirit of 
sympathetic criticism. Sudermann is the type of a generation that, 
above all, is keenly intent on scrutinising the numerous phenomena 
of modern life. He puts to the public problems such as the real 
nature of honour, true art, the rights and duties of woman, the 
limits of paternal authority, the rights of the family or society, of the 
employer or workman, with all their pros and cons ; but he seldom 
gives a precise answer to them. Art, according to him—more 
especially the dramatic art—ought to represent the evolution and 
conflict of modern ideas; the author's duty is to describe these 
conflicts and this evolution with calmness and impartiality, without 
pouring out the vials of his wrath on the ideas or facts of which he 
disapproves. In this respect Sudermann is more objective than 
most of his countrymen, whose characteristic outlook on things may 
be summed up in the word Gemiith, which is of far wider conno- 
tation than our “sentimentality.” Suderman belongs essentially to 
the modern school, but his realism, though occasionally offensive, 
differs from that of all his contemporaries with the exception of 
Gerard Hauptmann, who is more mystical and lyrical than the 
author of Heimat. Earnestness and a feverish activity characterise 
the personages of his creation. Every crime brings its own 
punishment on the offender or his family, or on both; and Nemesis 
is implacable until the fullest atonement is made. Sudermann’s 
strength lies in the elaboration of particular scenes; his weakness 
in the action taken as a whole. But, as he is still in the prime of 
life, this artistic defect may be remedied. 


1 Hermann Sudermann: Potte dramatique et Romancicr. Par HenriSchoen. Paris: 
Librairie Henri Didier. 1904. 
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As the Imitation of Christ summarised Christian mysticism, so the 
Stoic philosophy of life is embodied in The Thoughts of the Emperor 
Marcus Aurelius Antoninus. It was first translated into English, 
in 1702, by Jeremy Collier, the redoubtable enemy of stage players, 
but that version, apart from its raciness and rhythmical flow, was 
lacking in accuracy. It may, however, be urged in excuse that the 
Greek text is both crabbed and obscure. The translation published 
in the York Library not only represents Mr. G. Long’s revision 
from his own scholarly version, made in 1873, butis further enriched 
by Matthew Arnold’s Essay on Marcus Aurelius, 

Every fresh novel of Gorky’s that we take up increases our 
admiration for his Titanic powers, and our conviction that no other 
country than Russia could have served to develop them. The Man 
who was Afraid? fears nothing but the insoluble problem of life as it 
presented itself to him with ever-increasing persistency until his 
brain gave way beneath itsstrain. oma Gordyéeff is typical of the 
young Russian merchant of to-day, whose inherited wealth finds 
outlet only in prodigality or debauchery. Mr. Herman Berstein’s 
translation has beon admirably done. 

Dreams,? by Miss Olive Schreiner, is the best collection of prose 
poems in our language. By issuing it in a cheap edition Mr. 
Fisher Unwin has conferred a service on the public at large. 

Demi-Mere,* by M. Resclauze de Bermon, depicts the struggle 
between duty and passion in the heart of a childless wife, who 
is only saved from the consequences of her folly by the sacrifice of 
her step-daughter. It isa story of griping pathos, yet, at its close, 
the author lifts the curtain of the future just sufficiently high for us 
to see that some measure of happiness is to be the lot of all parties 
at the last. 





POETRY. 


The centenary of Johan Ludvig Runeberg was celebrated on 
February 5, 1904, under the most distressing circumstances possible 
to the little Finnish nation, whose pride it bas been to maintain 
an independent culture in spite of Russian encroachments, which 
have of late suspended all political and social development, 
Runeberg is a name too little known in England, yet his poems 


1 The Thoughts of the Emperor Marcus Aurelius Antoninus. Translated by George 
Long, M.A. The York Library. London: George Bell & Sons. 1905. 

2 The Man who was Afraid (Foma Gordyéef'). By Maxim Gorky. London: T. 
Fisher Unwin, 1905. 
* Dreams. By Olive Schreiner. London: T. Fisher Unwin. 1905. 
* vemi-Mére. Par Resclauze de Bermon. Paris: Librairie Plon. 
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are to be reckoned among the noblest patriotic poetry of all ages. 
King Fjalar,1 rendered into rhythmical English of great beauty by 
Miss Anna Bohnhof, tells how a king of Scandinavia in the Viking 
Age strove against the gods with all the power of his iron will, and 
even sacrificed his daughter Gerda to insare his triumph; but only 
learnt too late the lesson that man’s puny strength is as naught 
when matched against the higher powers, The tone of this poem 
is Ossianic in the main, though four of the principal personages are 
thoroughly Scandinavian. ‘“ Arranged in lyrical stanzas of four 
lines on a scheme carefully carried through, this metre has a rough, 
powerful sound when it delineates Scandinavian pictures, a soft and 
sweet sound when it draws Ossianic pictures.” The Introduction, 
from which we have just quoted, contains an analysis of King 
Fjalar and an eloquent appreciation of its author’s genius. 

The Twilight People,2 by Mr. Seumas O'Sullivan, is a booklet of 
dainty verse which is sure to find appreciation among the admirers 
of Mr. W. B. Yeats’ Wind among the Rushes. By this we do not 
wish to imply that Mr. O’Sallivan is consciously imitative, but 
rather that his outlook on life is that which we are accustomed to 
associate with the Celtic revival: a vague mysticism, more easily 
felt than defined, which, perhaps, has its root in ages long anterior 
to Christianity, when Nature spoke to man in _ half-articulate 
voice : 

“ Twilight people, why will you still be crying, 
Crying and calling to me out of the trees ? 


For under the quiet grass the wise are lying, 
And all the strong ones are gone over the seas.” 


Mr. O’Sullivan can describe a landscape such as only Millet could 
have rendered with the brush : 


“ Slowly they pass 
In the grey of the evening 
Over the wet road, 
A flock of sheep. 
Slowly they wend 
In the grey of the gloaming 
Over the wet road 
That winds through the town. 


Ah, what memories 
Loom for a moment, 
Gleam for a moment, 
And vanish away, 
Of the white days 
When we two together 
Went in the evening 
Where the sheep lay,” 
1 King Fjalar. A Poem in Five Songs. By Johann Ludvig Runeberg. Ren- 
dered into English by Anna Bohnhof. With an Introduction by Berhnard 


Estlander, M.A. Helsingfors : The Helios Company. 1904. 
2 The Twilight People. By Seumas O'Sullivan, London: A.M. Bullen. 1905. 
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It was by means of unrhymed verse such as this that the Finnish 
poet, Runeberg, produced marvellous word-pictures conveying 2. 
sense of longing and regret. A Vision of Hosting is finely 
conceived : 


“‘ What have the heavens for their wonders of starry glory 
To show like these ? 
I have seen in the flashing of their white swords the story 
Of victories.” 


Although Mr, O’Snllivan has still some little to learn with regard 
to the technique of verse-building, the volume before us is one of 
high promise, especially from the mark of sincerity it carries 
throughout. The “ Lady of the Poplars,” to whom the collection 
is dedicated, must indeed be hard to please if she be not flattered 
by the poem that bears her name. 


The Rights of Publication in any language are reserved. 
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